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BY ROBERT BRIDGES. 





In this May-month, by grace 

Of Heaven, things shoot apace. 
The waiting multitude 

Of fair boughs in the wood— 
How few days have arrayed 

Their beauty in green shade! 


What have I seen or heard? 
[t was the vellow-bird 
Sang in the tree; he flew 
A flame against the blue; 
Upward he tlashed. Again, 
Hark! ‘Tis his heavenly strain. 


Another! Hush! Behold, 
Many, like boats of gold, 
From waving branch to branch 
Their airy bodies launch! 
What music is like this, 
Where each note is a kiss! 


EDITORIAL 


Do not fail 
tickets in time. 


__ aoa 





NOTES. 


to secure your Festival 








Last Thursday, May 4, was Mr. Black- 
well’s birthday, and the Boston Herald 
sent ina representative with congratula- 
tions. We who have the honor to be his 
associates congratulate ourselves and all 
friends of equal rights, on the tireless de- 
votion, the brave and self-forgetting ser- 
vice such as no other man bas ever given 
our cause; devotion that was comfort and 
strength to Lucy Stone, from that bright 
Mayday forty-four years ago when they 
were made man and wife, until sheleft us; 
and which abates no jot of faithfulness, 
though the inspiration of her presence has 
passed away. 


The Massachusetts Club of Boston took 
a formal leave of Senator Hoar at its 
monthly banquet Saturday, April 29th. 
Ex-Senator Dawes sent a telegram in which 
he said, “Mr. Hoar will take with him 
every token of love and pride the nation 
can manifest; but most of all an abound- 
ing message from him who stood nearest 
and longest by his side in the public ser- 
vice. Give him the hand and blessing of 
his old colleague.” Hon. A. W. Beard 
called the club to order, saying that the 
eveut was in honor of their associate and 
friend, Senator Hear. Dr. Hale, the first 
Speaker, discussed the coming peace con- 
gress, and wished Senator Hoar a delight- 
ful trip abroad. Senator Hvar was received 
With great enthusiasm and applause. He 
said, “I do not wish to say anything which 
Will disturb the harmony of this gather- 
ing, anything about the burning issue 
of the hour. But I owe it to myself to 
say that I have no misgivings, nothing to 
apologize for, nothing to take back in re- 
gard to anything I have said in any posi- 
tion [ have taken. I can see no difference 
in the lynching of a Southern postmaster 
and lynching a people because they think 
4 government derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed, and got 





those ideas from the Constitution of the 
United States. But we can tell better 
what our political duties in the future will 
be when the present troubled conditions 
have become more settled.’ 


— = ——— 


The New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, which last year first opened its 
doors to women as members, has now, for 
the first time, invited a woman to address 
it. On Wednesday, May 3, Mrs. Anna 
Davis Hallowell, of West Medford, read 
an admirable paper on the life and work 
of Lydia Maria Child. It is to be hoped 
that Mrs. Hallowell’s example will not 
prove exceptional. 





By a resolution passed at the triennial 
meeting of the National Council, it was 
decided that retiring or retired presidents 
of the Council should hereafter have place 
and vote in the executive meetings, with 
the title of Honorary President. Mrs. 
Mary Lowe Dickinson and Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall now bear this title. 
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The House of Commons has decreed that 
under the new London government bill 
women are not to be eligible for the 
mayoralty or aldermanships, and the anti- 
women’s rights party, which is not con- 
fined to either party in politics, intend 
to make a fight to render them ineligible 
for election even as councillors to the new 
corporation. The government itself is 
divided on the question, so Balfour left it 
to the House to decide. He expressed 
himself as a moderate woman’s righter, 
willing to see women on corporations, but 
considering them ineligible for any offices. 


ee 


Attorney-General Oren of Michigan has 
instituted proceedings to remove Mrs. 
Merrie H. Abbott, of West Branch, from 
the office of prosecuting attorney of Oge- 
maw County, to which she was elected 
last November. The only question in- 
volved is the right of a woman to hold 
this office. The constitution provides that 
the prosecuting attorney shall be ‘‘chosen 
by the electors’? of a county, but neither 
the constitution nor the laws expressly 
state the qualifications requisite to hold 
the office, nor do they confer upon any 
woman the right to vote and hold office, 
except in certain school elections, and 
district offices, created solely by statute. 
The attorney-general holds that the com- 
mon law rule should prevail, which is to 
the effect that a woman cannot hold a 
general public office in the absence of 
express constitutional or statutory au- 
thority conferring such right upon her. 
The case will be heard at the next term 
of the Supreme Court, and Mrs. Abbott, 
with able counsel, will make a strong tight 
for her right to hold the office. It may 
be remarked in this connection that the 
eligibility of women to pay taxes or to 
suffer penalties is never questioned. 


_— —_—- 


On the evening of Monday, May i, the 
members of the Allen Gymnasium Club 
and their friends assembled in the Gymna- 
sium building, on St. Botolph Street, to 
hear Miss Mary E. Allen review what the 
last twenty-one years have done for the 
physical training of women in Boston, A 
clear and interesting exposition of the 
main principles of her own work followed, 
illustrated by four of her pupils. Some 
whistling solos by Miss Chamberlain, and 
bowling in the alleys below, concluded an 
enjoyable as well as instructive evening. 


-_-o- 


GRAND RAPIDS NOTES. 


The thirty-first annual convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation isin session at Grand Rapids. The 
weather has been warm and summer-like, 
interspersed with occasional thunder 
showers, all of which thus far have been 
obliging enough to come during the night. 
The streets are beautiful with their rows 
of blossoming trees, the ethereal rose- 
color of the red bud, the more familiar 
white and pink of the pear and apple blos- 
soms, and the delicate green tassels of the 
common roadside trees, less showy but 
not less lovely. We walk to and from the 
convention along paths dappled with light 
shadows from the tender young foliage 
overhead, under a clear blue sky, 

The St. Cecilia clubhouse is probably 
the most beautiful building in which our 
Association has ever met, and the plat- 
form has been decorated every day with 
fresh flowers by the leading florists of 
Grand Rapids, who bave vied with one 
another in their floral tributes. On the 





wall bangs a blue banner with the four 
stars of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
Idaho. 

The city has given its guests a most 
hospitable reception. Mrs. Emily B. 
Ketcham, president of the Susan B. An- 
thony Club, of Grand Rapids, the club 
which invited the National Convention to 
meet here, has been indefatigable in her 
efforts, and, as a local paper says, her 
face has been ‘‘a wreath of smiles,” to 
see how well things were going. The 
Grand Rapids Ladies’ Literary Club, the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Michigan Woman’s Relief Corps, the W. 
C. T. U., the Woman’s Press Association, 
the Ladies of the Maccabees, and other 
representative bodies of women united in 
welcoming and entertaining the conven- 
tion. The Board of Trade paid for print- 
ing the 5,000 handsome programmes, and 
extended other courtesies never before 
offered, it is said, to any society of women 
visiting Michigan. 

About entertainment an unexpected 
difficulty arose. The Grand Rapids wom- 
en had generously offered to entertain all 
the delegates and speakers; but so much 
interest was felt in the convention, that a 
large number of the hostesses who bad 
promised to receive delegates, had to noti- 
fy the entertainment committee that their 
relatives and friends from all parts of 
Michigan were sending word to them that 
they were coming to Grand Rapids to 
attend the convention, and would expect 
to stay with them; and hence they should 
not be able to entertain delegates, as they 
had intended. All the delegates were 
taken care of, nevertheless; and the gen- 
eral officers were all entertained at the 
Hotel Warwick, that they might be close 
together for committee meetings. 

There are eighty-seven delegates bere, 
representing twenty-two different States, 
They have come all the way from the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts, Oregon and 
Maine both being represented by their 
presidents, Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick and 
Miss Frances Griffin are here from Louisi- 
ana and Alabama; and other delegates 
have come from all over the country lying 
between the two oceans and the Gulf. 

The Grand Rapids newspapers have 
given the convention large space ani 
friendly notices, which is the more courte- 
ous on their part, as two of the three 
daily papers are not in favor of suffrage. 
Public interest in the meetings has grown 
throughout the week, as the audiences 
have constantly increased. Twelve 
churches invited our speakers to occupy 
their pulpits on Sunday, and so great was 
the demand for women to preach, that 
several women were pressed into the ser- 
vice who had never preached before. 

The Ladies’ Literary Club kept open 
house for us all the week in their beauti- 
ful club house on Sheldon Street, and 
served tea at five o’clock every afternoon. 
The St. Cecilia contributed delightful 
music by its members at all our evening 
meetings. The W. C. T. U. gave us a 
reception and supper at the Young Wom- 
en’s Building, and a most cordial wel- 
come, 

Yesterday the Board of Trade took us 
to see the sights of the city, in a long pro- 
cession of carriages. The first place we 
visited was the carpet-sweeper factory, 
owned and managed by Mrs. M. R. Bissell, 
which turns out acomplete carpet-sweeper 
every quarter of a minute, for ten hours 
aday. ‘The output of this factory is 6,000 
sweepers a day in slack times, and 12,000 
a day in the busy season. Mrs. Bissell 
has another factory at Toronto, and a 
third near Paris, France, also a large store- 
house in London, but she says there is 
not so much demand for labor-saving de- 
vices in foreign countries as in America. 
We went through the whole great estab- 
lishment. We saw the wooden rollers 
being pierced with holes in a peculiar 
pattern by a machine that seemed to have 
almost human intelligence. Then we saw 
these holes filled with bunches of bristles 
by another machine that worked with 
mathematical precision, putting in the 
bristles as accurately as a sewing-machine 
puts in the needle. Space will not permit 
a description of the whole process that 
turns out carpet-sweepers of all sizes, 
ranging in prices from ten cents to five 
dollars. The ten-cent ones are toy sweep- 
ers, but as perfect as the larger ones. 

At the top of the building a pleasant 
surprise awaited ns. Neatly arranged on 
a large table was a whole regiment of 
little carpet-sweepers, painted bright 
green, and each bearing in gilt letters the 
inscription, ‘‘Compliments of the Bissell 
Carpet-Sweeper Co. to Delegates to the 


National ‘Caine Suffrage Convention.” CONC ERNING Ww OMEN : 


All these had been made out of the rough | 





wood since the convention was announced, 


The delegates are delighted to have them | 


as souvenirs, and are studying the prob- 
lem how to get their bandles within the 
compass of a telescope bag. 

The most interesting thing about the 
factory, however, was its proprietress. 
Mrs. Bissell is a beautiful woman, with 


white hair, dark eyes, and a resolute chin. | 


In answer to questions from the delegates 


as to how she was able to manage so large | 


a business, she modestly gave much of 
the credit to her assistants. She said in 
substance: “I have good men around me, 
most of whom have been in the business 
from ten to twenty years. When a man 
gets into Bissell’s factory, he is regarded 
as having secured a place for life, if he 
does his work well. 

‘*My husband always wanted me to take 
an interest in his business and to under- 
stand it. When he began to raise and sell 
horses, his friends thought he had at last 
gone into a kind of business which it 
would not be possible for me to compre- 
hend. But I undertook the study of it 
just as you would study French. I read 
up about horses and their pedigrees, and 
by study and observation learned what 
was valuable and what was not. 

“When my husband died, he left not 
only this carpet-sweeper factory, but much 
fancy stock, including several hundred 
horses. I sold them all to good advan- 
tage. One, Anteo, brought $55,000 in 
Kentucky. Only one horse in this coun- 
try was ever sold for a higher price. I 
took the horses to Chicago, Cleveland, 
Toledo, and other places. Wherever | 
sent a car-load of horses, I always went 
with them. I would not trust the Angel 
Gabriel to sell horses for me.” 

In regard to woman suffrage, Mrs. 
Bissell said: “I do not think it would 
change the condition of the country much, 
unless the qualifications for suffrage were 
made higher for women than they now 
are for men. But I believe in the justice 
of woman suffrage. My son said to me 
the other day, ‘I don’t see why you should 
not vote, mamma; you pay taxes.’ One 
thing I have always said: I do not see 
why any man should represent me unless 
he is willing to be hanged for me,” 

Mrs. Bissell has conducted her carpet- 
sweeper factory for ten years, and her 
fellow townsmen and townswomen are 
loud in her praise. Among other good 
deeds, she has founded in Grand Rapids 
the Bissell Home, with a gymnasium and 
kindergarten for poor children, and man- 
ual training classes for boys and girls. 

From the carpet-sweeper factory, with 
its rooms full of the pleasant smell of 
freshly cut wood, we were taken to the 
warehouse of Berkey & Gay, said to be 
the largest furniture manufacturers in 
the world. On the lower floor was an 
array of luxurious couches and easy 
chairs, into which the weary delegates 
sank down with sighs of satisfaction; but 
curiosity soon led them to rise and go 
through room after room filled with the 
most beautiful furniture, made of every 
kind of wood and in all varieties of style 
and graining. The mirrors were hardly 
brighter or smoother than the polished 
tops of the bureaus aud tables. The sight 
was enough to make the mouth of every 
housekeeper water, and the delegates, 
though most estimable women, broke the 
Tenth Commandment on the spot. 

The work of the convention is going 
forward smoothly. Miss Anthony’s hair 
does not grow perceptibly grayer from 
year to year. The annual receipts of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation have risen from $2,000 eight years 
ago to $14,000 during the past year, as 
shown by the treasurer's report. ‘*Work 
Conferences,” under the direction of Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, are held every after- 
noon, and have been among the most 
valuable features of the convention. The 
old officers have just been reélected, by 
practically unanimous votes. 

These notes have been hastily written 
while the convention was still in progress. 
They will be supplemented next week. 

A. 8. B. 


THE LAST FORTNIGHTLY. 








The last Fortnightiy Meeting of the M. 
W.S. A. next Tuesday, May 9, at 3 P. M., 
will be in the interests of Peace. Mrs. 
Livermore will preside, and Mrs. Edwin 
D. Mead, Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, and 
others will speak. Members will be ad- 
mitted by ticket; others will be admitted 
on payment of 15 cents. Light refresh- 
ments will be served, as usual. 





| Miss CLARA Ware, of Boston, and her 
sister have successfully revived the lost 
| art of making stamped and gilded leather 
| like that of Cordova. 

Rev. ANNA H. Suaw and her secretary, 
| Miss Lucy E. Anthony, expect to spend 
| this summer riding through England, 
| Scotland, and Ireland on their wheels, 
| Mrs. ANGir F. Newman, of Nebraska, 
| the W. C. T. U. National Superintendent 
of Flower Missions, bas sailed for Manila, 
She goes under the auspices of the White 
Cross. 

Mrs. Avice Kent ROBERTSON, well 
known in Boston as an interpreter of 
Shakespeare and other authors, is meeting 
with success in her readings from Rudyard 
Kipling’s works. 

Mrs. Frances H. Howarp, of the New 
England W. P. A., read a characteristically 
trenchant paper on ‘Our Critics,’ at the 
last literary meeting of the Association. 
The paper will be printed entire in the 
Club Woman. 

Miss Amy F, Acton, a practising lawyer 
of this city, has just been admitted to the 
U.S. District and Circuit Courts before 
Judge Mason. Miss Acton is the second 
woman on whom this honor has been 
conferred, Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser having 
been the first. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
spoke before the Political Equality Club 
of Cambridge on Wednesday of last week, 
and for the Walt Whitman Fellowship of 
this city on Thursday. She sailed for 
Europe May 4, by the Fiirst Bismarck of 
the Hamburg line. 

Mrs. CLARA A. McDIARMID, of Little 
Rock, president of the Arkansas Woman 
Suffrage Association, sent to the National 
Suffrage Convention, just held at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., a telegram of congratula- 
tion, humorously couched in darkey dia- 
lect: ‘‘Look out dar, we’se gwine to vote 
before Massachusetts!’ 

Mrs. MARY Harrison MCKEE has been 
appointed by Governor Roosevelt a com- 
missioner to represent New York State at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900. Mrs. McKee, 
who now lives at Saratoga, had a good 
deal of experience in official life when she 
lived in the White House during the 
presidency of her father, General Harri- 
son. She should make a very efticient 
commissioner. 

ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, author 
of ‘Concerning Isabel Carnaby,’ has 
written a new novel, called “A Double 
Thread,’ to be published shortly by D. 
Appleton & Co. The brilliancy of “Con- 
cerning Isabel Carnaby” is said to be 
accentuated in this new novel, which, 
moreover, will be found to represent even 
more distinctly a story-telling purpose. 
It deals for the most part with English 
country-house life. 

Miss EVALINE FAIRMAN, a bright liter- 
ary woman, and Miss Aunie Whevler, 
a daughter of General “Fighting Joe’ 
Wheeler, are preparing a history of the 
Red Cross in the late war, and will have 
the volume out early next month. The 
book will have considerable historical 
value, as it will include many papers and 
articles from generals, surgeons. nurses, 
and others who took part in or who wit- 
nessed the movement. The young ladies are 
singularly qualified for their task, Miss 
Fairman was an active member of many of 
the Woman’s Auxiliaries which raised 
supplies and money for the soldiers in the 
summer of 1898, and Miss Wheeler ren- 
dered superb service as a nurse in Florida, 
Cuba, and Porto Rico. 

Mrs. Kate TANNAtTT Woops writes to 
the Salem (Mass.) Observer of a lunch- 
eon at which she was a guest in the 
beautiful home of the gracious secretary 
of the Ebell Club of Los Ange'es, Cal. 
The sixteen ladies present represented 
ten States. One had cast her vote for 
President of the United States, and when 
asked to describe the process she modest- 
ly said: “Oh, it was just'the same as vot- 
ing in our church or in our club.” **And 
aren’t you afraid that depraved women 
and ignorant women will vote?’ asked a 
guest. ‘‘No, in Wyoming the first ladies 
in our city vote; we wish to control our 
schools, our libraries, and our representa- 
tives.” “I have always been afraid that 
the bad and ignorant woman would vote,” 
said a gentle conservative. ‘And yet,” 
said the President voter, ‘‘#1!l ihe bad and 
ignorant men vote now.”’ Club work and 
methods were of course discussed; the 
growing influence of the Kindergarten, 
and woman’s influence in municipal af- 
fairs. 
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PROGRESS OF WOMEN IN MEDICINE. 

The movement that, about the middle 
of the century, took practical shape io the 
establishment in Boston, in November, 
1848, of the first medical school for women 
in the world, has now passed beyond the 
period of possible retrogression, and must 
continue henceforward to advance with 
ever-increasing impetus. 

But the advantages offered by schools 
established specially for women were alto- 
gether inadequate to the needs of those 
who desired not merely to practise, accord- 
ing to scientific methods, the special 





Angell,a graduate of the Infirmary School, 
one of the resident physicians. Dr. An- 
gell, according to the record, served three 
years very acceptably. Less than a decade 
later Dr. Putnam Jacobi was invited to 
fill the position of clinical lecturer on 
children’s diseases by the Postgraduate 
School in New York, this being the “first 
time a lectureship in a masculine school 
was ever in this country filled by a 
woman.”’ P 

But, much as has been gained, much 
remains to be gained before women can be 
said to have conquered equal rights with 
men in the field of medicine. All the 


branch of the profession that had already | Western universities that have a medical 


long been in the hands of women, but to 
become yeveral practitioners. Thus it 
was that one of these pioneers in the med- 
ical education of women, Elizabeth Black- 
well, then a gir! in her teens, seeing this 
inadequacy, and believing also that medi- 
cine is “so broad a field, so closely inter- 
woven with general interests, and yet of 
80 personal a character in its individual 
applications, that the codperation of men 
and women is needed to fulfil all its re- 
quirements,”’ initiated the movement to 
obtain for women medical students the 
advantages which were then only to be 
obtained by co-education of the sexes, 
One after another, she applied to twelve 
medical schools throughout the country, 
and was finally admitted to that at Gene- 
va, New York, from which she was grad- 
uated in 1849, being ‘‘the first woman in 
America, or of modern times, to receive a 
medical diploma.” 

Extending, gradually, the sphere of her 
activity, Dr. Blackwell established in New 
York, in 1854, a dispensary for women 
and children which, under the name of 
the New York Infirmary, opened with an 
in-door department in 1857, Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, and her sister Emily, who had 
been graduated at Cleveland, O., and had 
completed her medical studies in Europe, 
being, with Dr. Zakrzewska, a zealous Ger- 
man woman physician, the attending phy- 
sicians. A meeting, beld in the parlors of 
the infirmary during the progress of the 
Civil War, at Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell's 
suggestion, ‘developed into the splendid 
organization of the Sanitary Commission,”’ 

Other women had applied, with varying 
success, for admission to different schools 
throughout the country. Slowly but con- 
tinually the ranks of the medical profes- 
sion were increased by women graduates, 
until it was estimated, in 1859, that the 
number of these amounted to about three 
hundred. Women’s hospitals, affording 
increased opportunities for study, were 
established in different cities; in 1862, the 
Woman's Hospital in Philadelphia; in 
1863, the New England Hospital for Wom- 
en and Children, the second to be con- 
ducted by women physicians in Boston; 
two years later, the Woman's Hospital in 
Chicago; a decade after this, the Hospital 
for Sick Women and Children in San 
Francisco; and in 1882, the Northwestern 
{lospital in Minneapolis. 

With increased opportunities, the medi- 
cal education of women became, gradual- 
ly, more thorough and also more practi- 
cal. Study abroad still further raised 
their status in the profession, especially 
in the department of surgery. The sys- 
tem of co-education generally favored in 
the West, and the opening of university 
schools to women also had the effect of 
greatly broadening the mental horizon, 
and permanently elevating the intellectual 
standard of the woman physician. 

But there still remained to be overcome 
the prejudiced objection of the greater 
number of the male members of the pro- 
fession to accord ofticial recognition to 
women physicians. These had indeed 
been so recognized in some of the States. 
In New York the Drs. Blackwell were, in 
1860, “accepted as members of a medical 
library and journal association, which 
held mouthly meetings for hearing papers 
on medical subjects read by its members.” 
In 1873 Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, who had 
not long before returned from France with 
a medical diploma received at the Paris 
Eeole de Médecine, was admitted without 
discussion to the Medical Society of New 
York County, and was, a few years later, 
elected to membership in the New York 
Academy of Medicine. But the matter 
was finally ‘settled by acclamation,” to 
u-e the Dr. Putnam Jacobi, 
when, at the meeting of the American 
Medical Association at Philadelphia, in 
1876, the question of the right to a seat of 
delegate, Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson, sent by the Illinois State Medi- 
cal Society, being put to the vote, was 
emphatically answered with ‘loud cries 
of ‘Yes! and cheers.”’ 


words of 


a woman 


The next demand made in the interests 
of the higher medical education of women 
was the extension to women of opportuni- 
ties for study and practice in great hospi- 
tals as students, internes, or visiting phy- 
sicians. The first genera! hospital in the 
country to respond to this demand by 
conferring a hospital appointment on a 
woman was the Mount Sinai Hospital, of 
New York, which in 1374, made Dr. Annie 





department admit women on equal terms 
with men, There are many women’s col- 
leges throughout the country. In New 
York there is the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of the New York Infirmary, and the 
New York Medical Home pathic College 
for Women. Johns Hopkins, than which 
no university in the country has a higher 
standing, admits women graduates to its 
four years’ course. But in hardly any of 
the hospitals are women admitted as yet 
to practise in any department, and the 
once general odium that attached to the 
name of the woman physician still exists 
in certain quarters to some extent in the 
form of an undefinable prejudice. 

Notwithstanding this, however, of the 
considerable number of women now prac- 
tising throughout the United States,— 
something like 2,000, according to the last 
census,—many make handsome incomes, 
amounting in some few cases to from 
$15,000 to $20,000..—Mary J. Serrano, in 
Harper’s Bazar. 
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PASSING SHADOWS. 





Passing away, passing away! Drifting 
forever from the world’s sight are the 
dear old people, the mammies of the 
South, the old gray-headed aunties, un- 
cles, and daddies of the old plantations. 

We treasure every lineament of their 
kindly old faces, limned for us by pen or 
pencil. A few years more, and their 
crooning voices, their garrulous, quaint 
speech, will be stilled to earth, We, who 
love them, know how to appreciate every 
truthful transcript of their mellow old 
sayings. 

Many such homely memories and quaint 
characteristics of these passing dark dear 
old people are preserved for us in the lit- 
tle volume just issued, ‘‘Mammy’s Remi- 
niscences,’’ by Martha 8S. Geilow, of Ala 
bama. Mrs. Geilow modestly disclaims 
literary value for her work, making its 
raison d'étre the giving of permanency to 
her now famous impersonations of old- 
time plantation negroes. But the literary 
value is there, inasmuch as truth is there. 
Who is not familiar with such a figure as 
the old coachman, ‘Uncle Tom, of Fer- 
ginny, of de fust famblies of Ferginny?” 
Uncle Tom's pride in his 
coachman, and his readiness to undertake 
anything, reminds me of an old carriage- 
driver to the family of one of our ex-con- 
gressmen from Alabama. He hadn't given 
his vote for “Young Marse,”’ the Con- 
gressman; they rarely do; that is a pre- 
rogative of their freedom to vote against 
the “young marses;’ but he was always 
ready to come to Young Marse for help. 
Sometimes it was meal, sometimes meat, 
or “garden sass,”’ or homely remedies for 
various ailments. But this time it was 
something more ambitious. ‘Young 
Marse, see heah, I wants a job. [| wants 
you to gimme a job.”’ 

“What sort of a job, uncle Big Sam?” 

“Oh, any sorter job'll do me, Marse; 
des a Guv’ ment job.’ 

“Hey? What can you do for the Gov- 
ernment?” 

“Pse a mighty good carriage driver. 
How would it do to give me a seat and 
reins on de High Tariff?” 

Poor old uncle Big Sam! 
to get help of meat and meal, but he 
never got that Government job, and I 
suppose he is wondering still who has the 


job to drive the coach with the lofty 
name, 
Quaint enough is the story of how 


Ca’ line came to marry the ’possum-hunter 
instead of the good fiel’-hand. Very touch- 
ing is the story of how Sis’ Viney went 
home to glory, and true to the life. No 
doubt Sis’ Viney did keep just such an 
assortment of ‘‘buryin’ clos’’’ by her, for 
one never gives an old auntie a ribbon, a 
tie, or a trinket, but that the thanks al- 
ways come: ‘‘Honey, | gwine be buried in 
dis;’ “Chile, | gwine make my chillen 
put dis in my grabe.”’ If the household 
obeyed all injunctions, their coffins would 
be filled with as queer an assortment of 
treasured keepsakes as the sarcophagus 
of some ancient queen of Egypt. 

“Aunt Mandy’s Christmas Stocking” 
ought to become one of the classics of 
Yule-tide verses. ‘“Brer Simon’s’’ relig- 
ious experiences are not exaggerated, ac- 
cording to negro theology. A soul, to be 
saved, must be ‘‘shook over hell.’’ They 
must, before entering the church as 
‘*members,”’ or “‘leaders,’”’ or ‘*’zorters,”’ 


position as | 


He continued | 


be able to tell of the wonders they viewed 
in “vigils of heaven.”’ Uncle Simon's 
vigil — otherwise vision—of a great big 
angel and the golden pen with which he 
made Simon, who had never written a 
word before, write his name in the book 
‘plain as daylight,’ are very usual recita- 
tives to the heard in the little humble 
negro churches that dot the plantations. 
Nor is it strange to hear that ‘‘Brer Dan’l,”’ 
| who succeeded “Brer Simon” as ‘*’zor- 
| ter,’’ declares that he saw ‘‘Brer Simon” 
in his state of beatitude as a “‘golden man 
| by de golden gate.’ Somebody is sure to 
| see the departed in glory, and to relate a 
| “vigil”? about it. 

| I think the queerest state of beatitude 
| Lever heard of reaching earth through a 
| negro member's ‘vigil’? was that of an 
| old colored preacher who had lately died 
on a plantation not many miles from 
Greensboro’, Ala, A Sunday or two after 
the death of the old preacher, a member 
rose in meeting and declared he had had 
a ‘vigil of ole Brer Soloman in glory.” 

“What was he doing there, Brother?” 
enquired the preacher. 

**He was happy, sho! He had his seat 
right under de Fritter-tree dat grows by 
de pool of molasses. When he gits hungry, 
all he hatter do is to reach up and graba 
handful of fritters, hanging thick on de 
tree instid of leaves, and dip them in de 
molasses pool, and eat his fill!’ Could 
more easeful living than that, or living 
more in accord with the negro’s idea of 
luxury, be imagined? 

Mrs. Geilow’s little book is full of 
potent reminders of such quaint planta- 
tion bits to one who knows the life of 
the South. To those who desire to know 
it, ‘fold Mammy’s Reminiscences” will 
quaintly and brightly open the way to 
knowledge. The old Mammy’s Song to 
lure the little children to Sleepy Town— 

Blow, li’l breezes, blow! 
is tender and haunting as the singing 
breaths of Alabama pines. 

Mrs. Geilow is a native of Greensboro’, 
one of the oldest towns of Alabama, and 
one of the few that preserves intact its 
old legends and ways of ‘before the war,” 
a town that suddenly waked to find itself 
famous as “Hobson's town.’’ And, by 
the way, it was Mrs. Geilow’s son, Roland, 
who made the drawings of maps and 
charts of position for the widely read 
articles of Hobson in the Century, ‘*The 
Sinking of the Merrimac.” 

Greensboro’, Ala. ELI SHEPPERD. 
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WOMEN IN SCIENTIFIC WORK. 


Miss Mary J. Rathbove is curator in 
the department of marine invertebrates 
of the United States National Museum, 
and has written a good deal about biology. 
Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock is the wife 
of John Henry Comstock, professor of 
invertebrate zodlogy in Cornell University, 
and is the only woman given the title of 
professor at that institution of learning, 
for she herself is assistant professor of 
zoology as applied to nature study. She 
is a clever engraver, and has been elected 
to the suciety of American Wood Engrav- 
ers, and because of her beliéf in the bless- 
ings of farm life, she has been made a 
member of the Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture in New York State. Her 
studio is next to her husband’s at Cor- 
nell, 

Miss Katherine E. Bush is assistant in 
the zodlogical department of the Peabody 
Museum, Yale University, and is a pro- 
lific writer, while Miss Harriet Randolph 
is instructor at Bryn Mawr College, and 
is the author of ‘Laboratory Directions 
in General Biology.” 

Miss Langdon received the degree of 
| B.S. and M.S. in biology iu the Univer- 
oy of Michigan, and has pursued her 
studies with much success, 

The name of Mrs, Elizabeth Cary Agas- 
| 





siz is well known to scientists. She is 
president of Radcliffe College, and a pro- 
lific writer on scientific studies, including 
such subjects as travel, natural history, 
| and radiates. She has also written the 
| life and letters of her distinguished hus- 
| band. 

Miss Katherine Foot won recognition as 
an earnest student of cellular morphology. 

Mrs. Elizabeth G. Britton is director-in- 
chief of the New York Botanical Garden, 
| one of the associate editors of the Plant 
| World, and the author of many books on 
| mosses. 
| Miss Clara G, Cummings is associate 

professor of botany in Wellesley College, 
and one of the editors of the Plant World, 
and Dr. Julia W. Snow, M. S. and Ph. D., 
is connected with the biological survey of 
the lakes undertaken by the United States 
Fish Commission. 

To this list of scientists given by the 
N. Y. Tribune, may be added Mrs. Mar- 
garet Flemming, who became a com- 
puter at the Harvard University in 1879. 
Since then she has been employed in the 
examination of thousands of photographic 
plates taken with the Draper telescope, 
and in the course of this examination has 
discovered several variable and five new 








stars, including her latest achievement in 
this direction. Mrs. Flemming has been 
aided in her work by Miss A. C. Maury, 
Miss E. F. Leland, Miss M. C. Stevens, 
and Miss L. D. Wells, who have many dis- 
coveries to their individual credit. 

Miss Mary Proctor, whose popular lec- 
tures are bringing the wonders of astrono- 
my to the comprehension of children 
even, and whose love of stellar science is 
a direct inheritance from her distin- 
guished father, has written recently of 
Mrs. Flemming’s discovery of a new star. 
She says in conclusion: 

It is interesting to note in this particu- 
lar instance how women have helped in 
the advance of this branch of astronomical 
research, either by their skill, as in the 
case of Mrs. Flemming, or by their gener- 
ous donations, as in the case of Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York City, who 
has contributed large sums of money in 
furthering the work of Harvard Observa- 
tory in connection with that at the Are- 
quipa Observatory, Peru, and Miss Cath- 
erine Bruce, of New York City, who fur- 
nished the funds necessary for the con- 
struction and erection of the Bruce photo- 
graphic telescope at the latter observa- 
tory. Therefore it may truly be said that 
indirectly (except in the instance of Mrs. 
Flemming) the efforts of three women 
have led to the detection of the recently 
discovered star. Miss Ca herine Bruce, 
who has been termed the ‘*Macenas of 
Astronomy” furnished the telescope 
which tvok its photograph, Mrs. Draper 
contributed the funds necessary to defray 
the expense of examining said photo- 
graph, and Mrs. Flemming made the ex- 
amination and discovered the star. 

Another woman who has worked in 
connection with Harvard University is 
Miss Alice kK, Fletcher, whose studies and 
investigations have made her an authority 
on the customs, language, and love of the 
American Indians. F. M. A. 
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SAMUEL E. SEWALL. 

The admirable memoir of the late 
Samuel E. Sewall, written by Mrs. Nina 
Moore Tiffany and published last winter, 
was for good reasons much condensed. 
In consequence, many things were neces- 
sarily omitted which would have been of 
great interest to the friends of this de- 
parted good man, among whom were many 
of our readers. Want of space alone pre- 
vented the publication of the following 
letter, which Mrs, Tiffany originally in- 
tended to include in her work. It was 
written by the Hon. Joel P. Bishop, author 
of ‘Marriage and Divorce,” and many 
other legal works, who stands in the 
highest rank as a legal writer and au- 
thority on questions of jurisprudence. 
We publish the letter verbatim: 

CAMBRIDGE, JULY 13, 1897. 
GEORGE A, Dary, Esq. 

My Dear Sir:—You ask for reminis- 
cences of our old friend, Hon. Samuel E, 
Sewall, on behalf of Mrs. Tiffany, who is 
preparing a Memoir of him. Ido not, at 
this moment, think of much to say on the 
subject; but if, out of what follows, she 
can pick anything which she wishes to 
present to her readers, she has my con- 
sent. 


Mr. Sewall was one of the first men 
with whom I became acquainted after 
coming to Bostun, before IL read law. 


That acquaintance continued without in- 
terruption till he died. As he was some- 
what older than I, and had my sincerest 
respect, it was my habit to look up to him 
in some degree tor advice; and as years 
went on | did not altugether abandon that 
habit. 

{ think all who knew Mr. Sewall would 
agree with me that he was a man of won- 
derful simplicity of character, of absolute 
sincerity, of perfect loyalty to truth as he 
saw it, of the most kindly dispusition, of 
universal friendliness to all mankind, who 
needed no other inducement to do a thing 
than tu be convinced that he ought to do 
it. He had his own opinions on all public 
and other questions, but he did not assert 
them offensively; he was a man without 
creeds, but he was most loyal to truth and 
right; he made no boast of goodness, but 
he was good, 

Our friend, the late Judge Fletcher, in 
illustration of his character related to me 
the following. You will remember that 
Judge Fletcher was a member of the Bap- 
tist Church, and rigid in his ideas and 
observances. A _ wealthy lady in that 
church lost her husband, whereupon she 
applied to the judge to recommend to her 
a lawyer who would advise her in settling 
the estate. He told her to go to Mr. 
Sewall. She took steps which resulted in 
his calling upon her. The conversation 
opened thus: 

‘*‘Mr. Sewall, what church do you belong 
to?” 
‘*Not any.” 

“What church does your wife belong 
to?” 

**Not any.” 

“Where do you attend church?” 

““Nowhere.”’ 

‘But you must have some religious con- 
nections; what are they?” 

‘*T have none.”’ 

Hereupon the interview closed, no allu- 
sion having been made to business. The 
astonished woman hied at once to Judge 
Fletcher, and anxiously inquired what all 
this could mean. 

‘My good woman,” he said, “‘you did 
not ask me to refer you to a Christian, 
but to a lawyer. Mr. Sewall is both a 
lawyer and a Christian. You never knew 
a yd Christian than he, and you never 
will. 

The result was that Mr. Sewall did the 





a 
business, notwithstanding the supposed 
defect thus discovered in the Christiag 
part, 

As a lawyer, Mr. Sewall was not a ve 
profound admirer of mere precedent. Ag 
was always inclined to put principle 
which he clearly apprehended, in advance 
of precedent, and tu follow it io prefer. 
ence. And still, in any judgment, though 
others might differ, he gave precedent itg 
due weight. He admitted its bindin 
effect, and the power of the law as bind. 
ing all, and the subordinate position of 
private judgment. 

He had some philanthropic views with 
which I did not wholly coincide, but | 
appreciated his sincerity in them, and | 
could see that he was a true lover of man. 
kind. And all his paths were paths of 
peace. He lived to cast beneficence about 
him, and the world was made better by 
his dwelling in it. 

Personally, I always felt under great 
obligations of various sorts, to Mr. Sew. 
all, and [ always admired his character, | 
should be glad if | were able to spread 
more widely the knowledge of his ad. 
mirable qualities, and to enhance his ip. 
fluence over the world, now that he hag 
gone from among us. But 1 do notat thig 
moment think of anything that I could 
add, greatly promotive of this object. 

Truly yours, Joet P. Bisnop, 





DIRECT LEGISLATION NEEDED. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is true, as you say, in your article 
advocating presidential suffrage for wom. 
en, that ‘‘voting in the abstract makeg 
no appeal to the imagination. There ig 
nothing attractive in the idea of going 
once a year to puta piece of printed 
paper, containing a list of names of men 
we do not know, into a box.” 

A long time ago I was talking with an 
Irish woman who supported herself and 
five children by washing. Her husband 
was a drunkard. We spoke of voting and 
she looked as if the idea made her 
ashamed. Then I said: “But suppose 
you could vote whether all the saloons in 
town should be closed; would you vote 
on that?” 

‘Wouldn't 1?” she answered with much 
unction, 

“What if the priest wouldn’t let you 
vote?” I asked. 

‘*Praste or not, I’d vote,’’ was the an- 
swer of the woman, who thought five 
minutes before that ‘women had no busi- 
ness with politics.’’ 

This incident is right in line with the 
experience related by Charles Carleton 
Coffin, and with your statement regarding 
‘‘voting in the abstract’? and voting for 
“men we do not know.’’ The moral of it 
all seems to me to be “direct legislation.” 

You tell us that “to let women vote in 
a presidential election would be a fair 
test of their willingness to vote; that it 
will not be complicated with temperance 
or other local issues.’”” But is not a 
presidential election an exceedingly com- 
plicated matter, in which the people must 
vote for men they do not know? ‘Take 
our last election, for instance: How many 
a poor silverite protectionist had to de- 
cide which of his two beloved doctrines he 
must sacrifice, while the goldite free 
trader was equally hard pressed. Either 
of these questions presented separately, 
and without the further complication of 
‘men we do not know,” is enough for the 
average voter; taken together they make 
politics a hopeless muddle. I have long 
thought that women’s indifference to 
politics would vanish with the substitu- 
tion of direct legislation for representa- 
tive government. 

CeLia B. WHITEHEAD. 

N. Y. City, April 9, 1899. 


A BUCKEYE ON COLORADO. 


The editor of the Lima (O.) Clipper 
lately visited Colorado, and describes the 
experience as follows: 

Not less than the grand mountain scen- 
ery, the delightful climate, suushiny days, 
pure air and water and good roads, were 
we interested in the subject of women as 
citizens. To be sure, we had seen here 
and there a woman, visiting in the East, 
who had voted “just likea man;”’ but to 
be among them, in their homes, their 
churches, to see them shopping and going 
about the streets, was an entirely new ex- 
perience. We tried to keep our eyes open 
to find the creatures so dreaded by the 
anti-woman suffragist — the masculine 
woman—whio is not entitled to the cour- 
tesy usually accorded the supposed weaker 
half of humanity—by her brothers, and 
also the careless slattern who, on account 
of her duties as a citizen, is supposed to 
neglect her home and family. 

We failed to find eituer of the above, 
and we feel certain that one going into 
either of the four States where women are 
voters cannot distinguish between the 
women of these and other States, by any 
casual observation. We did find this dif- 
ference, that Colorado women are more 
interested in politics and elections, and, 
as arule, are better posted on these sub- 
jects than are our women. This is only 
natural. Disfranchise the men of any 
State, and as a result, the majority will 
not pay as much attention to politics as 
they do now. 

Being in Denver on the last registration 
day, we looked in to see what was going 
on at one of the polling places. Business 





was very brisk, there being about ten 
clerks busy registering the voters, and 
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e than half of these clerks were ladies. 
an unusual sight to see Mr. John 
aged fifty-two, height six feet two 
jnches, walk up to a little lady five feet 
three inches, answer the questions she 
ut to him, produce his vouchers, and 
gol 
During the half hour we were there, there 
probably nearly two hundred per- 


mor 
It was 
smith, 


were . 
sons waiting to register, Men and women 
were continually coming and going, the 


majority of women were accompanied by 
their husbands, though in many cases 
they came alone, or with friends, just as 
they do at church, concerts, or lectures. 
We noticed one woman with a baby, and 
we also noticed that a gentleman held the 
baby while its mother registered. The 
utmost order prevailed, and the women 
were treated with the same consideration 
that they would have been at any other 
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CRUELTIES INFLICTED ON HOSPITAL 
PATIENTS. 


The following are faithful descriptions 
gathered from the testimony of the perpe- 
trators themselves, of experiments in 
flicted by medical men upon men, women, 
and children in various hospitals. Vivi- 
section of animals not only does not pre- 
yent this experimentation upon human 
beings, but is a direct stepping-stone to 
it. Wedo not need to go to Europe for 
examples. See the July, 1897, number of 
the Bulletin of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., for descriptions of fatal 
experiments with poison upon insane pa- 
tients in the City Asylum, by Dr. H. J. 
Berkley. These outrages upon helpless 
hospital patients are common all over the 
world, but only a certain percentage come 
to light. We quote what is given below 
from the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, of 
March 13, 1899: 

“The German papers tell us of doctors 
who have planted the bacilli of ulcers in 
healthy baby girls, and of pauper women 
subjected to the same inhuman experi- 
ments. Dr. K. Menge, assistant at the 
Royal University Clinic for women in 
Leipsic, writes of his experiments upon 
thirty-five pauper women and three new- 
born babes. Dr. B. Kroenig tells of bis 
experiments upon eighty-two pauper 
women awaiting confinement. In those 
hours, most sacred to all women of high 
or low degree, these victims of poverty 
and science have had the germs of ulcers 
planted in their poor bodies. The state- 
ment seems incredible, but it is made by 
the very meu who are guilty of these 
crimes, 

“In the report of the medical staff of 
the Public Insane Asylum, at Balduna, 
Austria, the results of experiments with 
hyoscyamine sulphate administered to 
helpless patients is thus described: ‘Pain- 
ful swelling of the spot where the injec- 
tion had been made, the swelling lasting 
a week or longer; difficulty of breathing, 
inability to swallow, torturing dryness in 
mouth and throat, unquenchable thirst, 
sleep reduced to one or one and a half 
hours, terrible pains during the night, 
loss of appetite, loss of flesh. While we 
generally did not experience much diffi- 
culty when inoculating patients, they 
fought like wild men when an injection of 
hyoscyamine sulphate was threatened. 
Many also asked the doctors on their 
bended knees to rather let them die than 
injectthem with this awful medicine.’ ... 
Many crimes have, undoubtedly, been 
committed in the name of religion, and 
its enemies are ever recalling these crimes 
by way of discrediting its claims to the 
confidence of mankind, yet in the annals 
of profane or sacred history nothing can be 
found to match the refinement of torture 
devised by science. . . . But in these days 
we bow respectfully to science even though 
its hands are red with the blood of help- 
less children, men and women prostrated 
with disease, and the blood of the most 
unfortunate of mankind—the insane. .. . 
Listen to what Dr. Jason, of the Charity 
Hospital, Stockholm, says in one of his 
recent reports: ‘When I began my ex- 
periments with black small-pox poison, I 
should, perhaps, have chosen animals for 
the purpose. But the most fit subject, 
calves, were obtainable only at consider- 
able cost. There was, besides, the cost 
of their keep, so I concluded to make my 
experiments upon the children of the 
foundlings’ home, and obtained kind per- 
mission to do so from the head physician, 
Professor Medin. I selected fourteen 
children, who were inoculated day after 
day until the poison acted upon them. 
These experiments were continued for one 
year.”’ 





DR. GEO. L. TULLOCH, 
Dentist. 


CROWN and BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth Extracted Without Pain. 


Cor. Union Park and Tremont St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Open Evenings. 


emply swear to the oath as read by her. | 


| president, and the Wade Park W. C, T. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Mrs. S. M. Perkins’s 75th birthday anni- 
versary came the 23d of April. On Mon- 
day, the 24th, .er Cleveland friends called 
with congr tulations and gifts. The Ro- 
malion Circle, of which Mrs. Perkins is 
U. 
came ina body. Mrs, Perkins is a busy 
woman, is still giving lectures and public 
addresses, and editing her magazine, A 
True Republic. 


| ONE 


The leading article in the May number | 


of the New Crusade is a philosophical 
consideration of the subject, ‘Value of 
Music in the Development of Character,” 
by the Rev. W. A. Bartlett. Practical ex- 
amples of training the little ones to help 
in the household duties are given in 
‘*Helping Mama Keep House,” and **The 
New Boy.” The cry of the children for 
something to dois oftentimes a_ trouble- 
some one for parents. in the series of 
articles by Rose M.Wood-Allen on ‘Train- 
ing the Senses,’”’ many simple forms of 
amusement are suggested, which have the 
added value of educational benetit. 


Good Housekeeping for May opens with 
an illustrated article on the “First Cook- 
ing School in Bulgaria,’ by Emma Pad- 
dock Telford; “In the Cathedral Steeple’’ 
is a thrilling story, translated from the 
German by Mary J. Safford; Hester M. 
Poole writes of ‘Notions and Novelties in 
the Metropolis; there is a valuable sym- 
posium, ‘*What Shall the Childrea Eat?” 
treated by four able writers; Margaret 
Bisland, in ‘*The Domestic Problem,” dis- 
cusses the relations of mistress and maid; 
Minna C, Hale has a paper on ‘Planning 
a House;’’ while there are shorter articles 
on a great variety of interesting subjects. 


According to statements contained in 
two articles in the May Arena, under the 
head, “Christian Scienee and its Prophet- 
ess,’’ Mrs. Eddy’s claims to originality in 
her statements of the law of mental heal- 
ing rest on slender foundations. ‘The 
Facts in the Case” is the title of the first 
article, and it is written by Horatio W. 
Dresser,author of ‘*The Power of Silence,”’ 
and other important metaphysical works, 
He has had access to manuscripts of both 
Dr. Quimby and of Mrs, Eddy, which 
possess remarkable interest at this time, 
Mrs. Josephine Curtis Woodbury takes up 
the tale in a second article under the 
heading, **The Woman and the Book,” in 
which she narrates the strange, eventful 
history of the organization and adminis- 
tration of Mrs, Eddy’s pseudo-theocracy, 
its methods and influence. The ‘‘deadly 
parallel” is drawn to show that Mrs, 
Eddy’s earlier and later utterances, in 
public and in private, in regard to the 
whole matter, are contradictory. Taken 
together, these articles, and the accom- 
panying illustrations, are likely to create 
not merely surprise, but a profound re- 
vulsion of feeling among people interest- 
ed, as to the tenets of ‘Christian Science,”’ 
so-called, and the character and motives 
of its leader. Editorial] attention is called 
to the fact that the Arena, in admitting 
these articles to its pages, makes no de- 
parture from its attitude of judicial im- 
partiality concerning debatable questions, 
and the public will await with interest 
Mrs. Eddy’s reply. 


HUMOROUS. 


A lady one day heard a knock at the 
door, and afterward asked the servant 
who had called. 

“It was a gintleman, ma’am, looking 
for the wrong house,”’ replied Mary. 


Little Mabel went with her mother to 
visit Mrs. Adams. She sat very still fora 
long time. Then, going to the lady, and 
pulling her gown, she said: ‘‘Are you the 
first woman God ever made?”’ 

It was in Boston that one of the daily 
papers quoted ‘**fhe Charge of the Light 
Brigade’”’ in full, and conscientiously gave 
credit as follows: ‘‘A. Tennyson, in Ar- 
kansaw Gazette.” But it was not on a 
woman’s p2ze.—Club Woman. 


Sir Henry Hawkins was once presiding 
over a long, tedious, and uninteresting 
trial, and was listening, apparently with 
great attention, to a very long-winded 
speech from a learned counsel, After a 
while he made a pencil memorandum, 
folded it, and sent it by the usher to the 
Queen’s counsel in question, who, unfold- 
ing the paper, found these words: ‘‘Pa- 
tience competition. Gold medal,Sir Henry 
Hawkins. Honorable mention, Job.”’— 
Argonaut. 

Dr. Gruby, a physician of Paris, was 
famous for his efforts to protect animals 
from cruelty. He was, however, a little 
nervous, and when, oue day, in his parlor, 
a big blue fly buzzed uninterruptedly on 
a window pane, his patience became a 
little worn, and he called his man servant. 

‘Do me the kindness,”’ said the doctor, 
“to open the window, and carefully put 
that fly outside.” 

“But, sir,’ said the servant, who 
thought of the drenching the room might 
get through an open casement, “it is rain- 
ing outside!” 

The doctor still thought of the fly, and 
not of his cushions, 

“Oh, is it?” he exclaimed. ‘*Then please 
put the little creature in the waiting- 
room, and let him stay there till the 
weather is fair!’’— Youth's Companion. 








STATE OF Onl10, Crry OF TOLEDO, 


Lucas County, | ss. 


FRANK J. CuENEY makes vath that he | 


is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
Hunprep Do..Lars for each and 
every case of Catarrl that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
Frank J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed ip 


my presence, this 6th day of December, | 


A. D. 1896, 
\ Sean 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, T5c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 

















A GARDEN CINDERELLA. 


BY MARTHA BURR BANKS. 





The pear-tree and the cherry-tree were 

dressed in snowy white, 

But the tardy little apple-tree was in a sorry 
plight, 

For it couldn’t boast a blossom, and it wasn’t 
fine at all, 

And the doleful little apple-tree felt very, 
very small. 


But Spring, the fairy of the world, still lin- 
gered on her way, 

And she waved her magic wand around, and 
magic words did say, 

And with an answering blush and smile, the 
happy apple-tree 

Came blooming out in pink and white, the 
prettiest of the three. — Outlook. 
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PETER. 





Dorothy lived with her grandparents on 
a little farm among the mountains. She 
loved anima‘s, and was never without a 
pet of some kind. 

One day as Dorothy’s grandfather was 
taking the cow to pasture, he noticed three 
little creatures playing near a large rock. 
He thought they were young foxes, and 
he started to catch one; but before he 
could reach the place two of the little 
fellows had tumbled into their hole. , The 
other was about half in when Dorothy's 
grandfather grabbed him. 

It was not a fox, but a baby woodchuck 
—a queer, fuzzy little ball of fur with 
beady black eyes, stumpy tail, and big, 
yellow teeth. 

The baby woodchuck bit, and scratched, 
and struggled to getaway. Butat last he 
was tied in a handkerchief, and then he 
was carried to Dorothy. 

Dorothy was delighted with this new 
and strange pet; and though her grand- 
father said woodchucks rarely became 
tame, she was sure this one would. She 
named him Peter, and then took down 
her old squirrel cage, and lined it with 
soft hay and placed him in it, with some 
fresh-cut clover and a little dish of water. 

For a few days Peter was very wild. 
He insisted on spilling his water, and 
he would snap and bite whenever his 
little mistress replaced it. But by and by 
he saw that Dorothy did not mean to hurt 
him. Then he gave up biting. In two 
weeks he would drink from his dish with- 
out upsetting it, and would nibble clover 
from Dorothy’s hand, and let her scratch 
his funny little head. 

Ina month Peter had grown to twice 
his size, and had become so tame that he 
would let Dorothy take him in her arms 
and carry him about. 

One day little Dorothy forgot to fasten 
the cage door, and Peter walked out. But 
he did not go far, and went back to his 
cage of his own accord. The door was 
never fastened again, and all day long 
Peter would play about the veranda or 
nibble grass in front of the house. He 
always returned to his wire house for the 
night. By this time he had learned to 
answer to his name. He would run to 
Dorothy whenever she called him. 

One day Dorothy’s grandmother was 
baking cookies, and she gave one to Peter. 
It was funny to see the little woodchuck 
taste it, then taste again, as if he were 
not quite able to make up his mind 
whether he liked it or not. Finally he 
decided that he did like it and he ate it 
all. From this time, cookies were his 
favorite food. As soon as Dorothy’s 
grandmother began to bake he would run 
to the kitchen, and sit on his haunches in 
the doorway, and wait patiently until his 
cooky was given him; then he would 
scamper off to one of his grassy nooks and 
eat it at his leisure. He would hold it in 
his fore-paws and nibble here and there 
in the very cunningest way until it was all 
gone. 

Several times during the summer Peter 
wandered off to the woods and spent the 
day. At last one cool October day Peter 
went off and did not return. 

Dorothy was afraid some one had killed 
him, All winter long she mourned for 
Peter. 

One fine morning in April as Dorothy 


| was walking down the road with her 
| grandfather they espied a big red wood- 
| chuck sitting on a stump in a field. 

| “Oh, grandpa!” cried Dorothy, ‘see 
| that woodchuck! doesn’t he look just like 
my dear old Peter?” 

‘‘Perhaps it is Peter,’’ said her grand- 
father. ‘Call him and see.” 

Stepping to the side of the road, Doro- 
thy waved her hand and called, ‘‘Peter, 
Peter! come here, Peter!” 

And you think happened? 
Why, the big red woodchuck first looked 
at Dorothy for a minute, with his head on 
one side, and then came running across 
the tield—and it was her dear old Peter, 
safe and sound, coming back to her after 
his long winter sleep. 

Dorothy took the great red fellow in 
her arms and hugged and kissed him. 
Peter seemed to share her delight. 


what do 


grumbled down in his throat as wood- 
chucks do when they are pleased. 

Of course Dorothy carried Peter home 
and fed and petted him, to make up for 
all the time he had been away. That 
afternoon Dorothy's grandma got out her 
baking tins and rolling pin. And the 
moment Peter heard the sound, he started 
up and ran to the kitchen door, and took 
his old place again, to wait for his cooky. 
So you see that during his long winter 
sleep he had not forgotten about the 
cookies. — A. Hyatt Verrill, in Little 
Folks. 
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A GIRLS’ LIFE SAVING CORPS. 

Syracuse, N. Y., has a Girls’ Volunteer 
Life Saving Corps. The corps was organ- 
ized a year ago, just after life-saving 
medals had been awarded to four girls by 
the Men's Volunteer Life Saving Corps. 
They are hardly more than children, but 
had shown pluck and heroism of a rare 
quality. 

After the award of the medals every 
girlin the city had a desire to save some- 
body’s life, and the girls who had done so 
were the wonder and the envy of the com- 
munity, The life saving girls and their 
friends applied to Commodore Thumas F, 
Surman, in command of the Syracuse 
corps, for permission to form a girls’ 
corps with meetings at the Life Saving 
station. He encouraged them and the 
organization was formed, with Miss 
Elizabeth Surman as president, Miss Clara 
Filsinger, secretary, and Miss Ethel Fil- 
singer, treasurer. All of them are ex- 
tremely young. 

The girls originally intended to make 
the Life Savers’ flags for the buoys and 
the boats, and met every week at the 
station to do so. Recently a process of 
stamping the design upon both sides of 
the flag has been introduced, and the 
girls no longer make them. 

All of the lives saved by the girls have 
been upon the water, yet not one of them 
can swim. Coraand Gertrude Filsinger, 
cousins, who rescued two young men from 
Onondaga lake after their boat bad cap- 
sized, did so by rowing out in their own 
boatand pulling the men in over the stern. 
Miss Louisa Boisseau won her medal by 
wading into Onondaga Creek to rescue a 
drowning boy. This summer they are all 
to learn how to swim.— Exchange. 





QUAINT SAYINGS. 

It is interesting and instructive to read 
bright and well constructed advertise- 
ments. Messrs. C. I. Hood & Co., of Sarsa- 
parilla fame, must have been ata great 
feast and taken everything home with 
them. They are using a bright selection 
of quaint old sayings and proverbs as the 
staiters in a series of clever advertis- 
ments, wherein the proverbs are neatly 
turned and paraphrased to fit the subject- 
matter. The public like this breezy ad- 
vertising, as it reminds of other proverbs 
and opens up discussion. 
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CHEAP EXCURSIONS, 1899. 





Annual Meeting General Assembly Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church at Denver, 
Col., May 18 to 25. 

Annual Meeting General 
Presbyterian Church at 
Minn., May 18 to June 1. 

National Baptist Anniversaries at San 
Francisco, Cal., May 26 to 30. 

National Educational Association 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 11 to 14. 


For all these meetings cheap excursion 
rates have been made and delegates and 
others interested should bear in mind that 
the best route to each convention city is 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul 
R’y and its connections. Choice of routes 
is offered those going to the meetings on 
the Pacific Coast of going via Omaha or 
Kansas City and returning by St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul R’y has the short line between 
Chicago and Omaha, and the best line 
between Chicago, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, the route of the Pioneer Limited, 
the only perfect train inthe world. 

All coupon ticket agents sell tickets 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
R’y. For time tables and information as 
to rates and routes call on or address Chas. 
A. Brown, New England Passenger Agent, 


Assembly 
Minneapolis, 


at 





210 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


He | 
rubbed his nose against her cheek and | 





| 


| 


| 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








The proper time to visit the school is 


Until June 17 


while itis in session. 


| classes of children may be seen in session 


every afternoon, and all day Saturday, 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o'clock 
Saturday. 


daily, excepting 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 





Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes, 
46th year. Wesr Newron, Mass, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWAkTHMORRE, 

PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, is i y 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full pomoes address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 

















Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications. 


OLD GLORY SERIES, 


Under Dewey at Manila, Or the War For- 


way Ky EDWARD STRATEMEYER, Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his turtunes, resultin 
in heroic service on the * Olympia,” has appeare 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
young and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
8 the first to show what a boy would find ona 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
gocgreunness information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. |eady Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n /’ress.) 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By Sornit MAY. I)lustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, Cloth, $1.25. 


NEW EDITION OF 
In new atyles, 
The Quinnebasset Series, Sow disotnaed 
Price Reduced, 


and color. By Soruie May, 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 


Sets in neat bor. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A Poor Heiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughters 


S 3 Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club, 


By W. Gorvon PARKER, author of “Grant Bur 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author 
Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIES, 


The Boys With Old Hickory, 
Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 
Stories of the American Revolution. See: 
Series. By Everett T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated, 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 

Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLES F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


Songs of War and Peace, 
top, boxed, $1.25 


John Hancock, His Book, !y A»tam Exo 
LISH BROWN, 40- 


thor of “Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Ole 
Hearthstones,” ete,, etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

ii’ By HAwat’s QueEN, LiLi 
Hawaii's Story. UOKALANI 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

A Story of the Pauline Era, 

Victor Serenus, By HENRY Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarkp S. ELiis, A.M. Over 200 illustra- 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 


Shattuck's Advanced Rules !\" /srge Aw 
supplement to ** The Woman's Mannal of Parlta- 
sng w.” By HARRIETre R. SHATTUOR. 
18mo. cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


By EVERETT 
T. TOMLIN- 
80N, 


By SAM WALTEB 
Foss. Cloth, gilt 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








BEAUTIFUL GENEVA. 


Not Geneva, Switzerland, but Geneva, 
New York. Not Geneva on Lake Leman, 
but Geneva on Lake Seneca. Not Geneva 
historic and the cradle of Calvinism, but 
Geneva destined to become historic as the 
cradle of woman in medicine. 

Fifty years ago I came to Geneva from 
New York City to be with my sister, 
Elizabeth Blackwell, at the graduating 
exercises of the Geneva Medical College, a 
department of Hobart College, an Episce 
pal institution, It was in the winter. The 
railroad carried me only to Syracuse. 
Thence I travelled by sleigh—crossing the 
foot of Lake Cayuga on the ice, but find- 
ing Lake Seneca smiling unfrozen in its 
winter beauty. The bracing weather, the 
sunny sky, and the cheerful occasion were 
alike inspiring. Tie class of thirty-nine 
students, all of them men but my sister, 
had treated her during ber entire course 
with chivalrous courtesy. The professors 
had been kind and respectful. I was wel- 
comed to the commencement exercises, 
and saw my sister receive her diploma, 
One of the professors, Dr. Webster, de- 
lighted me by his hearty words of com- 
mendation, and predictions of speedy 
fame and fortune for the quiet and unpre- 
tending young woman, who had completed 
her medical studies, preserving the respect 
of her fellow students and her own. If 
the policy was too sanguine, so far as her 
immediate personal profit and success 
were concerned, it was not soin the larger 
sense, for no new departure in sociology 
has ever accomplished wider and more 
beneficent results, than have followed the 
admission of regularly educated women as 
physicians. To-day thousands of women 
are usefully employed in the care of women 
and children, not only in America and iu 
England, but in Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, and in missionary stations the 
world over. 

And now when I visited Geneva a second 
time, after the lapse of fifty years, no longer 
young, and with my life behind me, I 
found the same beautiful shores, the same 
lovely lake, a much larger and handsomer 
city, all wearing nature’s spring gala 
dress. My daughter and myself were cor- 
dially welcomed on our arrival by Miss 
Anne Fitzhugh Miller, the daughter of 
our kind hostess, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
Miller, herself the daughter of Gerrit 
Smith, and an early friend of Lucy Stone. 
I was delighted to meet this lady who 
first dared to adopt the short dress, two 
years afterwards named the “Bloomer” 
from Mrs. Bloomer, who edited a paper 
and made it famous. Lucy Stone met 
Miss Elizabeth Smith at her father’s home 
in Washington. The wealth and social 
position of Congressman Smith and the 
charm of his youthful daughter disarmed 
criticism. Her example was followed by 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Stanton, and other pro- 
gressive friends, and for seven years these 
brave women fought a gallant, though 
unsuccessful battle against the despotic 
behests of fashion. 

Mrs. Miller’s beautiful domain of fifty 
acres on the western margin of the lake, 
with its stately mansion and lovely lawn 
sloping toward the lake and the sunrise, 
its margin fringed with forest—with its 
ample outbuildings, large vegetable gar- 
den, fine horses, Holstein cows, and other 
livestock, is an ideal country home, 
though within two miles of the railroad 
station. Here we were welcomed with 
the most kindly hospitality, and spent 
three delightful days. On Monday evening 
I addressed the Political Equality Club on 
“Equal Suffrage and the Home.” Miss 
Anne F. Miller is president of the Club, 
which numbers 150 members and meets 
in a beautiful hall, the property of a 
Geneva lady. Our visit was evriched by 
Mrs. Miller's interesting reminiscences of 
her childhood’s home at Peterboro, during 
the many years which preceded her resi- 
dence in Geneva. 

There never lived in America a more 
unique and impressive personality than 
Gerrit Smith. He was by far the largest 
land-owner in New York State. Much of 
this land he inherited from his father, 
Peter Smith, an Indian trader associated 
in early life with John Jacob Astor in the 
fur trade, This vast estate Gerrit Smith 


managed with great ability, while living 
in almost baronial hospitality on his great 
farm at Peterboro, seven miles from a 
railroad. He was a man of magnificent 
presence and great personal magnetism, 
already in 1830 an abolitionist, a woman 


and generosity. In bis later life he gave 
away to poor men, mostly negroes, more 
than 3,000 farms, was a friend and bene- 
factor of John Brown, and was concerned 
in the celebrated Jerry Rescue. 
standing his radicalism, he was the most 
widely known and best beloved citizen of 

| the Empire State. 

| J shall never forget the impression he 

made upon me in 1834, or '35, when | saw 


| suffragist, and princely in his benevolence 
| 


den, New York. I did not see him again 
until | met him apd Mrs. Miller in Phila- 
, delphia, in 1872, at the National Republi- 
ean Convention, at which he nominated 
President Grant. On that occasion Mr. 
Smith was greeted with great enthusiasm, 
and was the recipient ef an ovation from 
the vast assembly when he was recognized 
in one of the stage boxes of the audi- 
torium, 

One of the pleasantest features of Mrs, 
Miller’s mansion is a wide veranda, sur- 
rounding three sides of the house, which 
affords a fine promenade, In this veranda 
av informal party is held yearly in the in- 
terest of equal suffrage, at which cffee is 
served on one side, tea at another, and 
cocoa at a third, while the large house and 
spacious grounds are crowded with guests. 

On Tuesday morning | visited Watkins’ 
Glen, a wonderful chasm at the head of 
Seneca Lake, where a stream has worn a 
deep rocky gorge two miles in length. I 
endeavored to make my way up the glen, 
but was unable to pass the huge blocks of 
ice, not yet melted, which had broken 
down railings and displaced ladders. The 
glen, which is private property surround- 
ing a hotel, is open for visitors only from 
June to October; but I had a romantic 
walk through the forest and along a lofty 
ridge overlooking the glen and command- 
ing wide views of hills and valleys and 
lake. 

The suburbs of Geneva are noted for 
extensive orchards of quinces, pears, 
grapes, plums, and cherries. The State 
Agricultural Experimental Station under 
Dr. Jordan is one of the finest and most 
useful in the country. The fertility of the 
soil is in striking contrast with the granite 
hills of New England, and an air of plenty 
and prosperity everywhere pervades the 
landscape. Our brief stay in Mrs. Miller’s 
hospitable home will be always a pleasant 
memory. H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


The committee in charge of the May 
Festival has chosen the 31st as the date, 
and Copley Hall, Grundmann Studios, as 
the place. This spacious hall will give 
ample room for all who wish to attend, 
and the programme will be announced 
later. Among the speakers who have 
already promised to be present are Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer. We shall hope 
to have with us also Rev. Dr. Nathan 
Wood, who is mentioned as the future 
president of Brown University, Rev. Dr. 
Horton, always a spirited and attractive 
speaker, Mrs. Day, president of the Maine 
Suffrage Association, Mr. Sam Walter 
Foss, Mrs. Sheldon ‘Tillinghast, of Con- 
necticut, Miss Bryant, of Melrose, and 
others. We may count on the presence 
of Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Livermore, presi- 
dents of the New England and Massachu- 
setts Associations, City Point, West 
Newton, Brookline, Roxbury, Weymouth, 
Winchester, and indefatigable Miss Mary 
Willey, have already secured their re- 
spective tables, and are energetically dis- 
posing of their seats. Tickets are for 
sale at this office. Price $1.00 each. 
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WORKING WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


It was a veritable flower-garden which 
filled the two rear cars of the train which 
left Boston for Providence at 1 o’clock on 
Friday, April 28, for they bore a happy 
band of women, all in their spring hats, 
on their way to the eleventh annual re- 
union of the Massachusetts Association of 
Working Women’s Clubs, held in Provi- 
dence by invitation of the Providence and 
Pawtucket clubs. As the weather was 
perfect, large delegations were present 
from the 26 different clubs comprising 
the Association. 

After a visit to the beautiful Roger 
Williams Park, the members were given 
a reception and supper at the fine rooms 
of the North End Club, and then ad- 
journed to Sayles Hall in Brown Univer- 
sity, for the very interesting evening ses- 
sion. This included the singing of songs 
written for the occasion, and a number of 
admirable reports and addresses, among 
the speakers being the Hon. Elisha Dyer, 
Governor of Rhode Island, Miss O. M. E. 
Rowe, and Rev. William S. Rainsford, of 
New York. It was an occasion thoroughly 
enjoyed by all present, and fraught with 
much hope and significance for the fu- 
ture. Eva CHANNING, 





‘*Vacation schools” is a topic that is re- 
ceiving a great deal of thoughtful atten- 





tion from women now. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The 3ist annual convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion opened on the afternoon of April 27, 
1899, in the auditorium of the St. Cecilia 
Club House, at Graud Rapids, Mich. The 
St. Cecilia is a musical club, and its club 
house is probably the largest aud most 
beautiful belonging to any woman’s club 
Besides the great audito 
rium, seating 1,200, there is a large ball 
room, a music room, and other commodi- 
ous apartments, all of which were put at 
the disposal of the N. A. W.S. A. They 
made ideal committee rooms, and the del- 
icately tinted walis and artistic decora- 
tions were a constant feast to the eye. 

The president, Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
occupied the chair. In her opening address 
she said in part: 

The cause grows like a snowball. This 
movement has made more progress in the 
last 30 years than in a!! the preceding cen- 
turies, and the next 30 years will see its 
completion, ‘lL may not be here to see it, 
but many of you will. I want to give you 
this word of hope and cheer. 

After the roll-call of States by the sec- 
retary, committees were appointed as 
follows: 

On Courtesies—Mrs. D, A. Blodgett, 
Mrs. William Alden Smith, Mrs. M. R., 
Bissell, Mrs. T. D. Gilbert, Mrs. Loraine 
Immen, Mrs. Mary Vine, Mrs, Julius C, 
Burrows, Mrs. Dr. Frances A. Rutherford, 
Mrs. May S. Kuaggs, Mrs. Martha E. 
Root, Mrs. Helen P, Jenkins, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Willard. 

On Finance— Miss Mary G,. Hay, Califor- 
nia; Miss Laura A. Gregg, Kansas; Mrs. 
Lucy Hobart Day, Maine; Mrs. Minerva 
C. Welsh, Colorado; Mrs. Hala Hammond 
Butt, Mississippi. 

On Credentials—Mrs. Harriet ‘Taylor 
Upton, O.; Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, 
Md.; Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, Minn.; Miss 
Lavina A, Hatch, Mass.; Miss Ina Light 
Taylor, Ia. 

The vice-president, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
then made her annual report. She said 
in part: 

During the past year the whole nation, 
women included, were so engrossed with 
one thought that there was time for noth- 
ing else. This interfered with Mrs. Catt’s 
plan of holding National Conferences 
during the three spring months. Miss 
Anthony, Mrs. Catt, Miss Hay, and I be- 
gan this series of conferences in Minneap- 
ohs, and held them in Madison, Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, Toledo, Cincinnati, Roch- 


ester, Otsego, and Elmira, N. Y., and 
Orange, N. J. Then we decided to stop, 
as the war was occupying all minds. De- 


spite a book written by Helen Kendrick 
Johnson, which tries to show that woman 
suffragists leave all patriotic effort to the 
“Antis,’’ there was no one who, at the be- 
ginving of this war, responded more read- 
ily to the appeals of the Red Cross than 
the suffrage women. The whvule Massa- 
chusetts State Association turned itself 
into a Red Cross Society. East, West, 
North, and South, the suffragists gave 
themselves to caring for the soldiers. So 
attention was absorbed by the war not 
only outside but inside the Association, 
and not much suffrage work was done 
during the summer except by correspond- 
ence, 

In the autumn I attended the Woman’s 
National Council in Omaha, at which our 
Association was represented. One meet- 
ing of the Council was devoted to suf- 
frage, and was arranged by,Miss Anthony. 
As usual, the attendance on suffrage day 
was the largest of all. All the speakers 
on the general programme of the Council 
who got good applause spoke of suffrage. 
I was struck by the fact that whatever a 
woman begins tu talk about, from vivisec- 
tion to disarmament, she ends with suf- 
frage. It is remarkable how readily peo- 
ple will swallow down woman suffrage 
when it is called by a little different name. 
I lately lectured before a club that wanted 
a suffrage address by some other name. I 
sent the president a list of my subjects, 
and as we sat on the platform waiting for 
the meeting to begin, I asked her which of 
them she had announced. *Oh,” she said, 
‘I did not announce any of the subjects 
on your list. Our club has been studying 
Darwin lately, so I have announced that 
you will lecture on ‘The Missing Link.’ I 
thought that title would attract people.” 
‘*But,’’ I said, in dismay, ‘‘that is not one 
of my subjects; I have no lecture on ‘The 
Missing Link; I don’t know anything 
about it!’ I was desperate, when an in- 
spiration came to me, Most inspirations 
come to you when you are driven into a 
corner. It flashed upon me, ‘‘Woman is 
the missing link in government,’’ and 
from that text I made a good speech and 
quite an impression. 

There is nothing people are so much 
interested in as suffrage; especially when 
they do not know it. I once gave my 
strongest suffrage address before a club, 
and the president said to me afterwards, 
**Miss Shaw, I want to tell you how much 
interested I was in your lecture; and now 
I think I should really like to hear you 
speak on suffrage!’ 

One of the most helpful meetings I have 
attended lately was a hearing before the 
Legislature of West Virginia. It wasa 
joint meeting of both branches, and the 
members did not run away, but crowded 
the room, stood up, and sat on the desks. 
The speaker of the House sat on the 
platform with me, and the president of 
the Senate introduced me. Afterwards 
the speaker said, ‘I wish I had known 
about this meeting longer in advance; we 
would have sent out for more ladies, so 
that you would not have felt embar- 
rassed.’’ I answered, “Oh, I was not em- 
barrassed a bit!’’ All the members stayed 
to the end, and I was amazed at the num- 








ber who came up afterwards to shake 
hans and say that they agreed with what 
had been said. 

In the winter I am speaking in Redpath 
lecture courses all over the country. ‘The 
audiences are a very different kind from 
those atsulfrage meetings; but, as a!! reads 
led toward Rome, I am impressed by the 
fact that all subjects lead toward suf- 
fragists, or at least bend that way. What 
is needed now to bring us victory is a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all to- 
gether. We could double our member- 
ship everywhere if we could get each 
woman here to promise after she gues 
home either to get one new member or to 
pay the dues of one herself, as a so t of 
Thanksgiving memorial for all the good 
which Las come to women during the 
nineteenth century. 

The corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, read her annual 
report, which was accepted, with thanks. 

Mrs. M. A. Wheeler, of Paris, Ontario, 
a fraternal delegate from the Canadian 
Ww. C. T. U., gave a cordial greeting from 
that organization. She said: 

The women of Canada are perhaps not 
as aggressive as those of the United States, 
but they are as progressive. Ontario gives 
spinsters and widows the municipal vote. 
Io British Columbia, but for the mistake 
of one man, women would now have full 
Parliamentary suffrage. He was our 
friend, but misunderstood the way the 
question was put, and voted against our 
bill when he meant to vote for it. His 
vote would have made a tie, and the 
speaker was ready to give his casting vote 
in our favor. The women are much en- 
couraged, and expect to get it next time. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Denney made a brief 
address as fraternal delegate from the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, which 
has 38,347 members in the United States. 
The object of the women’s branch is social 
and beneficiary. The members insure 
their lives for the benefit of their hus- 
bands and children. Mrs. Denney said: 


The women of the order are constantly 
gaining in independence and self-govern- 
ment, and the executive chair is filled 
better and better each year. May all 
organizations soon be marching under one 
banner, and that banner freedom! 

Miss Anthony read a letter from Mrs. 
Stanton, criticising the reported remarks 
of Judge Peabody, of St. Louis, in de- 
fence of wife beating,—a report which, 
happily, has since been denied by Judge 
Peabody. 

THURSDAY EVENING, 

The Rev. Gustav N. Hausmann opened 
the meeting with prayer. The evening 
was devoted to addresses of welcome. 


MRS. KETCHAM’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, president of 
the Susan Bb. Anthony Club of Grand 
Rapids, welcomed the convention in be- 
half of that society. She referred with 
pride to the fact that invitations from 
several larger cities had been declined and 
the preference given to Grand Rapids. 
She spoke of the long distances some of 
the delegates had come, Mrs. Duniway 
having travelled five days and nights in 
order to be present, and others having 
made journeys almost as long; and she 
assured the convention of a royal welcome 
from the women not only of the city but 
of the entire State. 

MRS, KELSEY'S ADDRESS. 

The address of welcome in behalf of the 
St. Cecilia Club was given by its president, 
Mrs. Mary Atwater Kelsey. She said: 


Women of the National American Wo 
man Suffrage Association, I give you cor- 
dial greeting to the home of the St. Cecilia 
Society. You have alre:dy been received 
into the individual homes and hearts of 
the people of our city, and now I bid you 
welcome to the only building of its kind 
in the world, a temple built by women in 
name and for the cause of music, I wel- 
come you to the auditorium, with its com- 
fortable seats and always pure and fresh 
air; to our reception room, with its habit- 
ual atmosphere of cordiality; to the vari- 
ous committee rooms, with their splendid 
possibilities for rapid and successful work, 
and, above all, I welcome you to the spirit 
of home whicb pervades this entire build- 
ing. 

. MRS, GOSS’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs, Josephine Ahnafeldt Goss, presi- 
dent of the Grand Rapids Ladies’ Literary 
Club, said: 

On behalf of the Ladies’ Literary Club, 
I gladly welcome to Grand Rapids the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. This is an important event in 
the city’s shistory, and I hope it will prove 
a stimulus to ourclub. That club is part 
of the general movement among women of 
which the N. A. W. S. A. is the head in 
America. 

This has been called the woman’s cen- 
tury. The past centuries might have 
been called man’s, because of the great 
progress man has made in them; and it is 
now conceded that God made women to 
match the men. The next century will 
be the children’s century, when the chil- 
dren will make real their parents’ ideals. 
After humanity has been sufficiently eda- 
cated, people will understand that no class 
has a right to special privileges, or can 
appropriate them without injury to the 
body politic. Then a woman will not 
demand any special privilege because she 
is a woman, nor be denied it because she 
is nota man. Because of this movement, 
old lessons have been better learned and 
old burdens more easily carried. We 
advocate equal suffrage not because it is 
just to the mothers, but because it will 
be good for the children, and good for 
man, and good for all humanity. We are 
glad to be a part of this movement for a 
higher civilization, Grand Rapids is 


| 
noted for its furniture factories, and after 
equal suffrage is granted, it will suppl 
plenty of material for the President’, 
cabinet. 
MRS. KNAGGS'’S ADDRESS, 

Mrs, May Stocking Knagys, president 
of the Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa. 
tion, said: 

I welcome you in behalf of the Michj- 
gan E.S. A., representing the women of 
this State who are especially interested jn 
women’s enfranchisement. You will be 
welcomed by women representing the 
literary clubs, the Womau's Reliet Corps, 
and the various reforms; but my welcome 
comes especially from the heart, because 
we are organized along the same line. We 
have looked forward tu the day when you 
would bring us the inspiration of one of 
these great meetings; we needed it. We 
are told that women are indifferent. Many 
are so; and nothing can be better to arouse 
us thau to meet those engaged in this 
work from so many different places. 

An alderman after the spring elections 
boasted that he had been elected by the 
votes of eight nationalities. He enumey. 
ated seven of them, but for some time wag 
unable to think of the eighth. At last he 
remembered; it was the Americans. The 
ballot in the hands of our-present voterg 
might be improved by the intelligence that 
the great body of Michigan women voters 
would bring to it. We are beginning to 
appreciate the solidarity of women. When 
one State wins suffrage, all the others are 
gainers by it. The gvod of this meeting 
w:ll go abroad all over the country. 


MRS. KEATING’S ADDRESS. 
Mrs. Martha A. Keating, president of 
the Michigan State Federation of Wom. 
en’s Clubs, said: 


To this assembly of distinguished 
guests, and to the une whom we -espe- 
cially delight to honor, | bring greeting 
from the Federated Clubs of Michigan. In 
the happy tone of welcome that you may 
hear rising from all parts of our State 
the club women join, with voices 9,000 
strong. We have never been happier, 
even during the annual club elections, 
amid the joy and intelligence of the club 
ballot. Your fame has preceded you, 
You are like the comet, to flash light in 
your train; but, uolike the comet, the 
illumination will last. Our welcome has 
a ring as true as that of any metal found 
within the borders of our State. 


MRS, BENJAMIN’S ADDRESS, 
Mrs. A. S. Benjamin, president of the 
Michigan W. C, T. U., said: 


The W. C. T. U. of Michigan numbers 
about 9,000 active members, and I bring 
you the greeting of your white ribbon 
sisters. We may truly say, 

Our fears, our hopes, our aims are one, 

Our comforts and our cares. 

We welcome not only you but your 
principles, and your avowed determina- 
tion to conquer before you die. A good 
mother works in the home, but she would 
not wish to be forbidden to crossthe thresh- 
old. For the good of her child, she needs 
sometimes to cross it. A mother should 
guard her child outside the home as well 
as init. Every mother worthy of the name 
wishes to guard her child trom vice, and 
her duty extends to her neighbor's child 
also, Equal suffrage is coming, friends; 
and it is coming right soon. 

Mrs. Lucy A. Leggett, president of the 
Michigan Women’s Press Association, was 
unable to be present, but sent a greeting 
and a welcome on behalf of that society. 

MRS, BURNS'S ADDRESS, 

Mrs. Frances E. Burns, Great Com- 
mander of the Ladies of the Maccabees, 
said: 

A little boy who was set to write a com- 
position handed in a very small sheet. 
Being asked why he did not write at 
greater length, he answered, ‘‘I was born 
too late. If I had come before Shake- 
speare and Milton and those other fellows, 
I could have said it all as well as any of 
them; but now it is too late’? Almost all 
of Michigan has welcomed the convention 
already, and after these fine addresses, 
there is not much lett for me to say, But 
I bring you the welcome of the 45,000 
Ladies of the Maccabees. Times have 
greatly changed in Michigan since seventy 
years ago, when the Indian squaws did all 
the manual labor, and the braves limited 
themselves to the “noble” task of hunt- 
ing. There has been a corresponding 
change in the condition of women all 
along the line. 


MISS ANTHONY'S RESPONSE, 

Miss Anthony was received with great 
applause when she rose to respond. She 
said in part: 

Since our last convention the area of 
disfranchisement in the possessions of the 
United States has been greatly enlarged. 
The Government has undertaken to fur- 
nish provisional governments for Hawaii 
and Philippine Islands, Cuba and Porto 
Rico. Hitherto the settlers of new terri- 
tories have been permitted to frame their 
own provisional governments, which were 
ratified by Congress, but to-day Congress 
eitself assumes the prerogative of framing 
the laws for the newly acquired territories. 
When the governments for the southern 
and western Territories were organized, 
there had been no practical example of 
universal suffrage in any one of the older 
States, hence it might be pardonable for 
their settlers to ignore the right of the 
women associated with them to a voice in 
their governments. But to-day, after the 
continuous agitation of the right of wom- 
en to vote, and after the demand has been 
conceded in one-half the States in the 
management of the public schools, after 
one State has added to that of the schools 
the management of the government of its 
cities, and after four States have granted 
women the full vote; the universal reports 
from the Old World and the New go to 





show that the exercise of the right to vote 
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John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 





New and Attractive Colorings and Novel 
Designs and Effects in 


JAPANESE RuGs, 





Specially adapted for Country and Sea Shore Houses. 


Our own importation, and purchased in JAPAN by our own 
buyer and representative (recently returned from the East) at 
lower prices than ever before known. 





1.6x 3.0 . : : . 60 
2.zx 4.6 . ‘ 5 . 90 
3.0x 2.0 . : ‘ . & 
2.6x 5.0 : . 1.25 
3.0x 6.0 1.75 
40x 1.0 2.87 
2.6x 9.0 . P . 3.00 
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We offer a special line of Japanese Cotton Rugs in Blue and White and 


Green and White. 


New importation and in all the 


desirable sizes. 


CONTINUANCE OF 


Mark-Down Straw Matting Sale. 


Our STRAW MATTING sale is proving the most successful one 


in all our experience. 
down mattings, 


In addition to all our other mark- 
as advertised last week, we 


shall offer as a leader 


250 ROLLS OF 


GOOD QUALITY 


Fancy CHINA MATTING 
4.00 Per Roll of 40 Yards. 


Regularly worth 20c. per yard, or $8.00 per roll of 40 yards. 
Not over two rolls sold to any one customer. 





John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


Carpets and Upholstery, 
Pray Building, 658 Washington St., Opp. Boylston St. 











by women has added to their influence, 
increased the respect of men for women, 
and elevated the moral, social, and politi 
cal conditions of their respective common- 
wealths. With those object-lessons before 
Congress, it would seem that no member 
could be so blind as not to see it the duty 
of that body to have the provisional gov- 
ernment of our new possessions on the 
principle of equal rights, privileges, and 
immunities for ail the people, women in- 
cluded, I hope this convention will devise 
some plan for securing a strong expression 
of public sentiment on this question, to be 
presented to the 56th Congress, which is 
to convene on the first Monday of Decem- 
ber next, 

Our constitutional laws do more to edu- 
cate the rauk and file of the present gen- 
eration than all the agitation of all the 
reformers of the country. The unjust 
laws on the statute books with regard to 
married women, their right to their per- 
sons, influence the majority of both men 
and women of the United States to think 
that such deprivation of personal rights is 
the proper thing for legal wives and 
mothers. It has taken over 50 years of 
patient, persevering appeal to our several 
State Legislatures to annul a portion of 
these barbaric laws. ‘The increased dis- 
cussion of the enfranchisement of women 
in the newspapers throughout the country 
evidences the larger demand of the public 
for information on this line. 

Though we have not really secured suf- 
frage this year in the States where we 
hoped to, the failures have been by very 
small majorities, or by most unfortunate 
accidents. 

Our enemies, the Antis, may comfort 
themselves that the liquor interest has 
done their bidding. But we know that 
the best men voted in favor of giving 
women their right to a vote in the control 
of all social conditions of the home and 
State. So we have nothing to fear, but 
everything to gain by going forward with 
renewed faith to agitate and educate, un- 
til men will be so imbued with the princi- 
ple that they will give women a voice in the 
making of laws and electing law-makers. 

I thank you, friends, for your cordial 
words of welcome. Iam glad to see you 
here to-night. We are glad to come to 
Michigan. I always feel a certain kinship 
to Michigan, especially since the constitu- 
tional amendment campaign of 1874. I 
remember that I once went across the city 
in five minutes on a dray,in order to 
catch a train. One of the newspapers 
said, next day: ‘‘That ancient daughter of 
Methuselah, Susan B. Anthony, passed 
througs our city last night, with a bonnet 
looking as if she had just descended from 
the Ark.’”’ If Susan B. Anthony had rep- 


resented votes, that young political editor 
would not have cared if she were the old- 
est or youngest daughter of Methuselah, 





or whether her bonnet came from the Ark 
or from the milliner’s. 

There are women’s clubs all over the 
country; did you ever hear of one organ- 
ized for other than an uplifting purpose? 
(Several voices: ‘‘Yes, the Anti-Suffrage 
Associations!’) Even the Antis wish to 
make the world better by keeping it just 
as it is; they do not aim to make the 
world worse. Some persons have tried to 
belittle the magnificent resolution passed 
by the Colorado Legislature, testifying to 
the good results of equal suffrage, by de- 
claring that the members were afraid of 
the women. I never heard before of a 
Legislature that voted solidly one way for 
fear of the women. We have with us, to- 
day, Mrs. Welch, the president of the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association, of 
whom it is said that the Colorado Legisla- 
ture were afraid. (Miss Anthony led for- 
ward Mrs. Welch,a pretty little woman ina 
very feminine bonnet, who shrank away a 
littlefrom the compelling hand,and showed 
shyness in every line of her figure, as she 
felt the eyes of the audience concentrated 
upon her while Miss Anthony talked of 
her.) At the time of the first recognition 
of women in the Granger days, when the 
farmers used to harness up their big wag- 
on and take all their women folks to the 
Grange meetings, I used to say that I 
could tell a Grange woman as far off as I 
could see her, because of her air of feeling 
herself as good as a man. Now look at 
this woman from Colorado. 

Mrs. Wetcu: When I came before the 
Executive Committee this morning, and 
they said they were proud of me as a free 
woman, I felt almost ashamed to be a free 
woman. I thought of all the tears and 
troubles Miss Anthony had struggled 
through, and wondered if she would ever 
have the ballot for which she has done so 
much, and I so little. 

Miss Anruony: I am glad you have it, 
though. We are not working for our- 
selves; that is one reason why our society 
does not grow as fast as some others. I 
will call on our vice-president at large, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, to help me return 
thanks for these addresses of welcome. 


MISS SHAW’S ADDRESS, 

I suppose Miss Anthony wants me, be- 
cause she thinks a minister can always be 
relied upon to give thanks, as he has to 
do it under all circumstances, whether he 
feels thankful or not. I was thankful not 
to be on the programme to-night. I did 
not want to be on the programme at all; 
but your president, Mrs. Ketcham, said 
the audience would want to hear me, as a 
Michigan girl. I was not born in Michi- 
gan, but am glad I had sense enough to 
move here soon after being born, and that 
I lived here twelve years and took in the 
Western spirit. Iam thankful that I went 
out into the world to work with Lucy 


| we have heard to night. 





Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony, and their co-workers, who had 
won for me the privilege of going to col- 
lege, and so many other rights. We are 
grateful for all the kind words of welcome 
Now I know that 
you all want to shake hands wth Miss 
Anthony, and the sooner we finish, the 
sooner you can do so, 





Beautiful music was interspersed dur- 
ing the evening by Mrs. Mary Palmer and 
the Schumann Quartette. At the close of 
the speeches, a reception was held in the 
music-room. Mrs. W. A. Smith stood at 
the head of the receiving line, and pre 
sented the callers to Miss Anthony. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 

Miss Laura A. Gregg, of Kansas, was 
appointed time keeper, Miss Anthony re- 
marking, **Kansas is always on time.”’ 

It was voted that a telegram of greeting 
and appreciation be sent to Mrs. Stanton, 
and that Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborn, daugh- 
ter of Martha C. Wright, and niece of 
Lucretia Mott, was elected a fraternal del- 
egate from the N, A. W. 5S. A. to the 
Women’s International Council in London 
next June, 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton presented the 

annual report of the treasurer, as follows: 


From Jan. 1, 1898, to Jan. 1, 1899: 
your treasurer received $14,020.96 and dis- 
bursed $13,467.53. Of the former amount, 
$7,261.79 were the receipts of the gen- 
eral treasury, and $6,759.17 the receipts 
of the organization committee. Of the 
latter amount, $6,986.17 were the disburse- 
ments of the general treasury, and $6,481.- 
36 of the organization committee. This 
left a balance of $553.45. One can prove 
almost anything by figures, and you must 
not, therefore, conclude that this balance 
showed that we paid our expenses for the 
year and had $500 in the treasury besides. 
The truth was, in the year 1897, the gen- 
eral treasury had to borrow, during the 
summer, $400 to meet current expenses, 
and the organization committee had to 
borrow $800 or discontinue some impor- 
tant campaign work. ‘Two friends of the 
treasurer loaned the $400, and Miss 
Anthony, whose pocketbook has really 
been the pocketbook of the association, 
loaned the $800. In the year 1898, the 
treasurer borrowed 31,500. Our total in- 
debtedness, therefore, was at the middle 
of the year $2,700. This was reduced by 
1899 to $1,400. 

In the year 1898 thirty-seven States and 
territories paid their auxiliary dues and 
fees to the national organization, and 
thirteen were delinquent in their pay- 
ments, These were: Arizona, Florida, 
Idaho, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. 
The dues of the auxiliary States amount- 
ing to 3865 76, and dollar memberships 
and other contributions amounting to 
$4,186,32, came into the treasury. The 
four States paying the largest auxiliary 
fund are: New York, 3191.70; Iowa, $131.- 
08; Massachusetts, $111.40, and Pennsyl- 
vania, $76.10. 

In the absence of Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, her paper on ‘‘Our Duty to the 
Women of our New Possessions’’ was read 
by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. It will be 
given ip full next week. In the discussion 
that followed, Mrs. Helen Philleo Jenkins 
said: 


MRS, JENKINS’S SPEECH. 

This is an intricate problem, because of 
our ignorance of existing conditions. We 
wish that the women of America might 
use some influence that would bless our 
sisters beyond the seas. And we wish that 
this government, in devising laws for 
these new possessions, would not forget 
there are women there, as women have 
been forgotten in the framing of govern- 
ments in the past. It will be said, of 
course, that in considering the interests 
of the people as a whole, the best interests 
of women will be considered, because it is 
a principle, a mathematical principle, that 
the greater includes the less. In general 
terms it is true that what is good for the 
community as a whole is good for the in- 
dividual, but there are tricks even in the 
working of principles, and it is not a safe 
theory to build upon, unless God and not 
man decides what is good for the whole— 
for men sometimes make mistakes. Our 
own government, the best in the world in 
many respects, illustrates this liability. 

In framing this government, the women 
were forgotten. Those noble men who 
declared that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned were as unconscious of the women 
of the land as if those women dwelt in the 
moon, and because of that forgetfulness 
they framed laws that have been unjust to 
millions of women. 

In constructing laws for the Philippines, 
for instance, which possibly we may be 
called upon to do, it may be forgotten 
that there are women there, that is, it 
may not be thought necessary to consider 
the women, except as belonging to the 
men, and thus requiring no special con- 
sideration. Now, for the sake of the 
women of those lands, and for the sake 
of human progress, we do not wish to 
see the errors of our own government 
fastened upon cur new possessions. To 
be more explicit, it would be unfortunate 
if the laws in these, our new possessions, 
were to consider the man the head of the 
woman. 

As the Catholic religion prevails largely 
in all these countries, and that religion 
recognizes the husband as the head of the 
wife, all the more important is it that 
the civil law we may offer to these peoples 
should establish a greater principle. 

And again, we would regret to see the 
father acknowledged the sole owner of 
the child, as is still the case in many of 
our States, though our noble American 
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men do not ‘Seeiie so conduct them- | 
selves as to make the injustice of the law 
felt. But it would seriously injure an 
evolving civilization tu have such a law 
established. We would not wish to see 
the husband the acknowledged legal 
owner of all the property acquired by the 
industry of both the husband and wife, 
as is the unjust law in most of our States. 

And further, whatever power in govern- 
ment may be given to the men of our 
new possessions in selecting their rulers, 
let the same privilege be accorded the 
women. 

It may be said that the women are 
ignorant, and need yet to be held in sub. 
jection—that they are unfit to have a 
voice in the new order of things. Let us 
not be deceived. Probably the women are 
no more ignorant and stupid than the 
masses of men in these newly acquired 
regions—excepting always the few men 
whom circumstances have developed. 
The ignorant mother can guide her child 
quite as safely as its ignorant father. 
Men and women in all nations and tribes 
are pretty nearly on a level as to common- 
sense, forethought for the future good of 
the family, indeed, as to the interests of 
the home, protection of the children, and 
the morals and behavior of the com- 
munity making the standard of even un- 
lettered women one notch higher than 
their ignorant husbands, 

Let us of this nation hesitate before we 
establish a sex supremacy that it may take 
long centuries to overcome. Let us be 
cautious about giving to these people of 
another race the slavery of the Anglo- 
Saxon wife without being able to give 
that spirit of the Anglo-Saxon marriage 
and home-life which has made that bond- 
age scarcely felt. 

So much depends on wise beginnings. 
Let these people in our new possessions 
begin life under a new régime, with 
righteous laws rather than unrighteous 
ones, which will certainly retard civiliza- 
tion, and may compel the women of those 
lands in coming centuries to hold con- 
ventions and make speeches in demand of 
their rights. 

As far as the Philippines are concerned, 
I feel we are yet speculating about un- 
known quantities. Among the many 
tribes of the islands, there are doubtless 
some conditions favorable to a_ higher 
civilization, and it begins to look as if, 
from reports received from Manila, our 
presence there had not made conditions 
more favorable. 

Tbe most important thing for the wom- 
en of that land now is peace. There must 
be peace that the home and the family 
may flourish. When once there is peace, 
then we may perhaps be able tu help by 
sympathy, friendliness, and instruction. 

As Mrs. Spencer has said: ‘It is our 
first duty to carefully study existing social 
conditions in the light of social evolution,” 
and doubtless it will be found there are 
many conditions favorable. Mrs. Spencer’s 
suggestion of a commission composed of 
men and women—archzologists and states 
men teaching philanthropies, seems most 
admirable. 

Does such a commission strike any one 
as impracticable or absurd? Thousands 
of dollars are expended on a military com- 
mission, commissioners are sent to in- 
vestigate the commercial possibilities, the 
financial opportunities in remote lands; 
but the army, the commerce, the finance 
are not all there is of a nation. There 
are more vital interests—there is some- 
thing which lies at the very base of the 
nation, without which the nation could 
not exist—the homes, the women, and the 
children. It is the social conditions that 
need special consideration in our nation’s 
dealings with these new lands. 

‘Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget the women there!”’ 

(To be Continued.) 











OAKHURST AT NEEDHAM. 

There is no city in this country that 
boasts of such beautiful suburbs as Bos- 
ton, and of these the towns and cities on 
the southern and western sides are most 
conspicuous for their varied and pictur- 
esque features. The whole region, for a 
radius of many miles, presents a panorama 
of hill and valley, field and forest, culti- 
vated acres, green lawns, and handsome 
houses that rival anything in the way of 
natural scenery improved and changed 
by intelligent study, science, and industry; 
and there are to be found more attractive 
homes in this territory than are located in 
any space anywhere in this country, at 
least. 

Needham, directly to the west of Bos- 
ton, ten miles distant, presents some of 
the greatest possibilities for development 
of all the towns around the city. A re- 
cent visit to these showed a condition of 
things most encouraging for thousands of 
people who are anxious to make good 
homes in the suburbs, and we can con- 
ceive of no more attractive or advantage- 
ous place to locate than at “Oakhurst,” a 
portion of Needham village, now in course 
of development by Mr. C. A. Hicks, a 
well-known Boston landscape architect 
and civil engineer. 

There are around Boston some of the 





most beautiful and attractive eis and 
settlements originated by persons of artis- 
lic taste, educativn and enterprise, and of 
these “Oakhurst” is destined to be one, 
‘Lhe objectionable features of the old hap- 
hazard New England village are not found 
in these new settlements, but everything 
is well-regulated, bright, cheery, and 
inviting. 

When we think that ten miles in the 
country is scarcely more distant than a 
residence at the South End of Boston was 
from the business centre of afew years 
ago, the advance of the cause of rapid 
transit seems nothing less than wonderful. 

As to the healthfulness of this locality 
there would seem to be little lacking, as 
it is regarded as one of the most desirable 
in this respect in the State. 

It is on high land, the soil is light and 
dry, and the drainage most excellent. 
Here, in fact, nature seems to have been 
most generous, and it requires only the 
intelligent forces to be wielded by such a 
protessional man as Mr. Hicks to trans- 
form the locality into an ideal community 
of homes. There are churches of all 
denominations, a brick high-school build- 
ing, which cost $50 000, and other schools, 
pure air and pure water, modern and 
sanitary improvements, etc. 

It may be added that the ‘‘Oakhurst” 
property takes the palm for beauty among 
the Needhams. 

The means of communication is by 
steam and electricity in all directions 
from ‘‘Oakhurst.’’ It can be reached by 
the Boston and Albany Railroad in a half 
hour, and electric cars connect with Bos- 
ton, and with Wellesley, the Newtons, 
Dedham, Wilton on the South, etc., so 
that one who finds himself in ‘‘Oakhurst”’ 
is not out of the suburban world but in 
its very centre, so to speak, 

The scheme of building up a village, on 
the principles upon which Mr. Hicks is 
acting, is one of the best that can be de- 
vised, We have many examples of them, 
but every year adds to the facilities and 
advantages to beenjoyed Mr. Hicks, asa 
civil engineer and a landscape architect, 
possesses a rare combination of talents, 
from which the real and _ prospective 
residents of ‘‘Oakhurst’’ may receive great 
benefit. 

It is doubtful if there has been offered 
near Boston a more desirable opportu- 
nity for a few fam lies or friends who wish 
to live as neighbors in a community of 
peace, purity, and quiet, than is offered in 
this case of ‘‘Oakhurst.”’ 

A visit there is at least a pleasure, and 
one can also secure much information by 
calling on Mr. Hicks at Room 501, Tremont 
Building, Boston. His telephone number 
is 870 Haymarket. 
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A TOUCH OF NATURE. 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 





When first the crocus thrusts its point of gold 

Up through the still snow-drifted garden- | 
mould, 

And folded green things in dim woods un- 
close 

Their crinkled spear, a oudden tremor goes 

Into my veins and makes me kith and kin 

To every wild-born thing that thrills and 
blows. 

Sitting beside this crumbling sea-coal fire, 

Here in the city’s ceaseless roar and din, 

Far from the brambly paths [ used to know, 

Far from the rustling brooks that slip and 
shine, 

Where the Neponset alders take their glow, 

I share the tremulous sense of bud and briar 

And inarticulate ardors of the vine. 

— —-_>oa 


THE HADLEY WEATHERCOCK. 


JULIA TAFT BAYNE. 








BY 


On Hadley steeple proud I sit, 
Steadfast and true; I never flit; 
Summer and winter, night and day, 
The merry winds around me play ; 
And far below my gilded feet 
The generations come and go 
In one unceasing ebb and flow, 
Year after year in Hadley Street. 
I nothing care—I only know 
God sits above, He wills it so; 
While roundabout, and roundabout, 
roundabout [ go, 
The way o’ the wind, the changing wind, 
the way o’ the wind to show. 


and 


The hands that for me paid the gold 
A century since have turned to mould; 
And all the crowds who saw me new 
In seventeen hundred fifty-two, 
(A noble town was Hadley then, 
And beautiful as one could find), 
Dead, long years dead, and out of mind, 
Those stately dames and gallant men! 
But I abide, while they are low, 
God ruleth all, He wills it so; 
And roundabout, and roundabout, and 
roundabout [ go, | 
The way o’ the wind, the changing wind, 
the way o’ the wind to show. 





The wind blew south, the wind blew north; 
I saw an army marching forth; 
And when the wind was hushed and still, 
I heard them talk of Bunker Hill. 
From Saratoga, bold Burgoyne, 
(His sullen redcoats, past the town, 
To Aqua Vitw’s plain marched down), 

In Hadley mansion stopped to dine. 
The new state comes! The king must go! 
Glory to God who wills it so! 

And roundabout, and roundabout, and round- 
about I go, 

The way o’ the wind, the changing wind, 
the way o' the wind to show. 


The wind blows east, the wind blows west, 
In Hadley Street the same unrest. 
On every breeze that hither comes, 
I hear the rolling of the drums, 
And well do I know the warning; 
The wind blows north, the wind blows south, 
The ball has left the cannon's mouth, 
And the land is filled with mourning. 
In Freedom's name they struck the blow; 
The land is one, God wills it so. 
And roundabout, and roundabout, 
roundabout [ go, 
The way o’ the wind, the changing wind, 
the way o’ the wind to show. 


and 


Though all things change upon the ground, 
Unchanging, sure, I’m ever found. 

In calm, or tempest, sun or rain, 

No eye inquires of me in vain. 

Though many a man betray his trust, 
Though some may honor, sell, or buy, 
Like Peter, some their Lord deny, 

Yet here I preach till [ am rust; 

Blow high, blow low, come weal, or woe, 

God sits above, He wills it so. 

Then roundabout, and roundabout, 
roundabout I go, 

The way o’ the wind, the changing wind, the 
way o’ the wind to show. 


and 


MR. LEX. 


BY CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH, 








{By special arrangement with the author, Mrs, 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch, and the publisher, 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, permission has 
been given for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL to print 
“Mr. Lex” as a serial.| 
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Her big boy John was the next one about 
whom she worried. He was nearing six- 
teen, and was shooting up into a tall lad. 
He was busy all the time in the store, and 
Mrs. Lex urged her husband to give him 
less of the heavy work unsuitable for a 
growing boy. She thought be ought not 
to lift heavy barrels of flour and sugar. 
Mr. Lex again reminded her that such 
matters were beyond her control; for he, 
the father, had the authority to designate 
his son’s duties. One day John grew sud- 
denly pale when lifting one of these bar- 
rels, and his mother, who was at the store 
getting the day’s supply of groceries, flew 
to his side and asked the trouble. ‘‘Some- 
thing seems to have given way,” he faintly 
said. Dr. Jones, who happened in at the 
time, examined him and said that the 
severe strain had injured John internally 
so that he could never again do heavy 
manual labor. 

It is not necessary to describe their re- 
spective feelings, nor the father’s legal 
quotations, nor the mother’s despair. A 
few weeks later, when John was better, 
though he never could be cured, his 
mother defied the father sufficiently to go 


| 


| collect John’s wages. 


| began suit. 





to a small dry-goods store, where she 


secured for John a place as cashier at five 
dollars a week. The business manager 
was an old friend. 

There was grumbling from the father, 
but he relented sufficiently on payday to 
The proprietor had 
intended to pay John, but the father ex- 


plained that Joho was only a minor and | 
that, under the law, his wages belonged | 


to his father. So for some weeks he col- 
lected five dollars per week, justified by 
the consciousness that he was living up 
to the law. Later the dry-goods firm 
made a rule not to pay wages until a 
month had passed, and so twenty dollars 
of John’s unpaid wages accumulated, 
when the lad was dismissed to lessen ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Lex was having a slight attack of 
rheumatism which had kept him at home 
several days, and Mrs. Lex did not want 
to arouse his unusually irritable temper. 
So she asked the dry-goods firm for the 
twenty dollars John had earned, but was 
refused, The family needed his money 
sadly, and in her perplexity she went in 
to see the nearest lawyer, who said she 


| should sue the firm for the money, She 


The matter came before the 
same Justice who presided at the cloak 
trial. It was proved that the dry-goods 
firm owed twenty dollars for the services 
rendered by John, and that she was his 
mother. 

The attorney asked her, ‘Are you 
widowed or divorced or deserted?’ She 
said, ‘‘No, my husband is at our home a 
few blocks distant.”’ 

Then the attorney argued as follows: 
‘The father of this minor, his guardian, 
is the only one entitled to collect John’s 
wages. (6) Evena step-father has a right 
to a minor’s services before the mother. 
(7) tis only when the father is divorced 
or dead (8) or incapacitated by insanity 
(9) or has abandoned his family (10) that 
the mother can take his position.”’ 

The Justice, in the face of this correct 
legal statement, could do no less than 
decide that, as Mrs. Lex was not the boy’s 
guardian, she was not entitled to his 
wages and must pay the cost of the suit. 
He added kindly, however, that he was 
sorry for her, but that law, not pity, must 
guide him in his decisions. 

This was another lesson in relation to 
the legal status of mother and child. 

The condition of her daughter Mary 
now began to distress the mother. Mary 
was troubled, and was very different from 
the happy girl of a few months ago, but 
she gave no reason for the change. Young 
as she was, she had frequently helped in 
the store; and there, away from her 
mother’s watchful eye, an evil man had 
often talked and laughed with Mary, and 
had then walked home with her after the 
store closed at eight in the evening. 

It was the old story. He pretended to 
love her, and, as she had none too much 
love from her irritable father and weary 
mother, to her affectionate heart the love 
proffered by this handsome man of twice 
her years was very welcome. She had 
never been warned or instructed by the 
unthinking mother, and it was an easy 
task for the skilful villain to make her 
his victim; then he suddenly ceased talk- 
ing of love and ceased coming to see her. 

At last Mary told her mother. Mrs, 
Lex was agonized. She could scarcely 
believe that Mary was approaching ma- 
ternity. Mary, not yet fifteen, still in 
short dresses, with two braids down her 
back! Mary, only yesterday playing with 
dolls, now under the shadow of the 
gravest responsibility and the most cruel 
shame! 

Mrs. Lex dreaded to tell her husband, 
but knowing his profound respect for law, 
she felt sure there must be some punish- 
ment for this great wrong. She went to 
the Criminal Court Building to see the 
State’s Attorney, and asked if he could 
not send the villain to the penitentiary. 
He asked Mary’s age at the time of the 
wrong. She had just passed the anniver- 
sary of her fourteenth birthday. 

‘*That’s bad,” he said. ‘‘Girls over four- 
teen are considered by our law-makers 
old enough to consent to their own ruin. 
(11) Villains know this, take advantage of 
the law and the girls’ ignorance, and as a 
result our hospitals have many mothers 
under fifteen. But did he use violence? 
Was this done ‘forcibly and against her 
will’? (12) If so, the wrong would be 
called rape, and he might be sent to Joliet 
to the penitentiary for a year or two, as 
he could if she had been under fourteen.” 

Mrs. Lex replied: ‘tHe did not use 
physical force, but the persuasion of a 
lying, treacherous tongue.” 

The State’s Attorney then read to her 
out of an old law book that a woman has 
hands with which to beat, nails with 
which to scratch, teeth with which to bite, 
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feet with which to kick, and a voice with 
which to make an outcry, and should she 
fail to use all these natural weapons of 
defence to the utmost, she would not be 
presumed to have objected seriously to 
her own ruin but to have consented, and 
the wrong would not be a crime, not a 
penitentiary offence. Alas, Mary had not 
been taught to fight; she was no Amazon; 
she was only a loving, gentle, lady-like 
little girl. 

The State's Attorney was a busy man, 
and Mrs. Lex was but one of the many 
mothers with such tales; but he sympa- 
thized with her, and took time to advise 
her that the man would be liable in an 
action in bastardy and, if proved guilty, 
might be compelled to pay as much as 
five hundred and fifty dollars during the 
next ten years. (13) But he added that 
sometimes jurors did not allow five hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, as they were men 
and might be expected to have a little 
sympathy for an erring brother man. 
Then two hundred or three hundred dol- 
lars was all that would be paid. These 
payments were not supposed to be for 
punishment but only for the support of 
the child. If the child died, the pay- 
ments would be stopped. (14) The sum 
of one hundred dollars would be paid the 
first year and fifty dollars each succeed- 
ing year; or if the whole sum was less 
than five hundred and fifty dollars, the pay- 
ments would be proportionately smaller. 
This would be the father’s only contribu- 
tion to the support of the child. (15.) “No 
father,’’ continued the State’s Attorney, 
“is obliged to support an illegitimate 
child except to the extent of this allow- 
ance. (16) An illegitimate child cannot 
even inherit property from his father. 
(61) The rest of the funds necessary to 
support the illegitimate child must come 
from the mother, and he can inherit 
property only through the mother. If 
the child should be an idiot or infirm of 
body, and thus be too helpless to support 
himself, the mother’s liability for his sup- 
port would continue after he became of 
age up to the time of his death, when the 
funeral expenses must be paid by her.” 

‘*However, Mrs. Lex,’”’ said the State’s 
Attorney, ‘“‘you might get more money 
out of the man if you should sue him for 
damages resulting from loss of the daugh- 
ter’s services. Then you need not trouble 
with a proceeding in bastardy.’’ The 
State’s Attorney recommended that, if 
she began such a suit, she should employ 
young Smith, an honest, hardworking 
lawyer, who would not be bought off. 

Mrs. Lex said that if the man could 
not be sent to the penitentiary it was a 
shame, but that no money could right 
the wrong done Mary, and she would 
scorn to ask for it. Later she remem- 
bered his advice, but now she awaited the 
future in despair. In a few weeks Mr. 
Lex found out his daughter’s condition 
and his anger was frightful. He stormed 
and raved and turned Mary out on the 
street; and when Mrs, Lex begged to have 
her stay, he locked Mrs. Lex in her room, 

He told her no law compelled him to 
keep an obnoxious child under his own 
roof, especially when she was past the 
age of twelve years, (17) He might be 
made liable for her support, perhaps, but 
he was not obliged to keep her at home. 

Poor Mary tottered along the street, 
scarcely seeing where she was, and went 
right into the arms of Cousin Jane, she 
who had offered the cemetery lot at the 
time of the death of Daisy. Cousin Jane 
had her own little cottage on a side street 
about two blocks away, where for years 
she had done plain sewing for several 
wealthy families near Lincoln Park. She 
took Mary home with her, notified Mrs. 
Lex next morning as to Mary’s where- 
abouts, and she said would give the poor 
girl a shelter. Mrs. Lex was very grateful. 
She was troubled, however, as to how 
the expenses could be borne during 
Mary’s approaching sickness. Cousin Jane 
really could not afford to do everything. 

Then Mrs. Lex remembered what the 
State’s Attorney had said about damages. 
If she had a few hundred dollars, she 
could pay Cousin Jane for actual outlays 
and be indebted to her only for her great 
kindness of heart. So Cousin Jane was 
authorized to employ Lawyer Smith, who 
was recommended by the State’s Attorney, 
and he sued the seducer for damages in 
the name of Mrs. Lex, the mother. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE QUEEN’S BEAR-LEADER. 





Queen Victoria is very fond of her 
grandchildren, and their presence with 
her quite softens her heart towards all 
sorts of suitors in whom they take an in- 
terest. An amusing story, which illustrates 
this statement, is told by the London 
papers. 

One day, not long ago, the Queen, ac- 
companied by her grandsons, the children 
of Prince Henry of Battenberg, was driv- 

13. Chap. 17, Sec. 8, R. 8. 

14. Chap. 17, Sec. 14, R. 8. 

15. Vetten vs. Wallace, 39 Ill. App., 390. 

16. Glidden ys. Nelson, 15 I. ABP: - 297. 


61. Stolz vs. eg u 
17. Chap. 68, Sec. 24, R. 8. 








ing outof the grounds of Balmoral Castle, 
when just outside the gate they encoun- 
tered a man who had a dancing: bear, in 
order to exhibit which he had been way- 
laying the royal carriage. The boys at 
once demanded the performance, and the 
Queen, somewhat against her own inclina- 
tions, caused the carriage to halt while 
the animal went through its paces. 

When the performance was over, the 
Queen sent her footman with a sovereign 
for the man, which she was surprised to 
see him refuse. Asked what he wanted, 
the man said: 

“TI should like much better a certificate 
just showing that my bear had had the 
honor to dance before her majesty.” 

The Queen was not at all inclined to 
grant this somewhat presumptuous peti- 
tion, but one of her grandsons again in- 
tervened. 

“I don’t see,”’ he said, “why a_ bear 
should not have a royal patent. In Rome 
a horse was once appoiated consul!’’ 

This display of schoolboy erudition de- 
lighted the aged Queen, but she wished 
to test his knowledge further. 

“Well, well,” she said, ‘tell me the 
name of the Emperor who committed this 
act of stupidity, and your bear shall have 
his royal certificate.” 

“It was Caligula!’ shouted the prince. 

A servant ascertained the name of the 
bear exhibitor, and that very evening a 
messenger brought him a document, 
sealed with the royal seal, which consti- 
tuted him ‘‘bear-leader in ordinary to her 
majesty the Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Empress of India.’’ This appoint- 
ment has already resulted in large profit 
to the astute owner of the bear. 





CORN BREAD AND BERRIES. 

Ata missionary meeting not long ago a 
lady who had spent some years teaching 
among the mountain whites told of the 
great poverty of ber scholars. As an 
illustration, she said she had often looked 
into their lunch pails and found nothing 
but corn bread and berries! 

However this may have impressed the 
majority of her hearers, there were some 
who wished that as sensible lunches might 
be found in the baskets of all well-to-do 
children from comfortable homes. After 
all the instruction that mothers have had, 
itis a surprising fact that many of them 
still allow their children to carry lunches 
consisting of pie and cake. Indeed many 
times, instead of taking the trouble to 
have a suitable lunch put up for them at 
home, they give them money to buy 
something at the baker’s. This is usually 
spent for sweet buns, cream puffs, choc- 
olate éclairs or something similar, just 
the food that children who spend several 
hours studying in a close schoolroom 
ought not to have. 

Undoubtedly itis a trouble to put up 
dainty, attractive lunches, and few ser- 
vants can be trusted to attend to it prop- 
erly. It is one of the things which re- 
quire thought and planning, as well as 
interest in the individual for whom the 
lunch is prepared. When a child turns 
from her lunch in disgust, saying, ‘I’m 
so sick of taking out two pieces of bread 
and butter, a doughnut and a piece of 
pie,” itis pretty evident that her mother 
has not sufficiently interested herself in 
the child’s physical welfare. 

Entire wheat bread is of especial value 
to growing children, and carefully made 
sandwiches of this bread are generally 
liked by them. A good way to make 
them at first is to have one slice of white 
bread and the other of brown. The slices 
should be cut thin, and, if meat is used for 
the filling, it should be of the choicest, 
and either minced fine and spread closely 
or cutin thin, dainty slices and pressed 
down so that it will not drop out. The 
sandwiches should be first wrapped in 
paraffin paper and then in a napkin. 
Fruit of some kind, or berries, should 
accompany every lunch, and in winter 
nuts, cookies, plain cake or homemade 
candy may be added. Daintiness and 
variety should always be considered, 
though it is of the first importance that 
wholesome, nutritious food should be 
provided. 

“There’s no use in my putting up any 
lunch for Marion,’ said a kind-hearted 
mother, as she opened her daughter's 
lunch box. ‘She brings it back home 
half the time, and I’m not sure but she 
throws it away the other half.” 

As I looked at the sandwiches made of 
thick slices of not too attractive bread 
and “hunks” of cold meat, the big piece 
of chocolate layer cake and the pickle all 
jumbled in together, so that the bread was 
daubed with chocolate and the cake 
smelled of vinegar, [ did not wonder that 
the delicate girl could not force herself to 
eat it. 

‘Let me put up Marion’s lunches the 
week that I’m here,’’ I asked, and per- 
mission being granted, I exerted myself 
to make the very best use of the materials 
at hand. The result was that Marion’s 
lunch box came back empty all the rest of 
my stay. 





“That celery was splendid this noon,” 
said Marion, one night. ‘Why didn’t you 
ever think of putting it in, mamma? And 
those peanut sandwiches! Why, I believe 
I could have eaten a dozen more. Are 
they really made of the very same bread 
that those old thick ones used to be made 
of? Does just cutting them thin and ip 
pretty shapes make all the difference?” 

“It’s the very s.me bread,” | answered, 

“And I don’t see why you can’t eat one 
kind just as well as the other,” said 
Marion’s mother. “It’s just the same 
thing, only one happens to suit your 
fancy better than the other. I’m thank. 
ful enough to get something that you can 
eat, but | do wish it wasn’t quite so much 
trouble!’ 

Yet since good food is necessary for the 
proper physical and mental development 
of school children, and these years of 
growth are in some respects the most im- 
portant of their lives, does it not pay to 
take the trouble? Better the corn bread 
and berries of the poor little mountain 
whites than the unwholesome sweets, 
carelessly thrust into the lunch boxes of 
some of our Northern boys and girls.— 
Martha C. Rankin, in Congregationalist, 





FINIGUERRA AND THE LAUNDRESS. 

It is always pleasing to hear a pretty 
story told of a man who has created beau- 
tiful things. Two groups of tourists—one 
of the number was a Companion corre- 
spondent—were standing in the Pitti Pal- 
ace before the large plate of pure silver, 
upon which Finiguerra, the great master 
of early engraving, had depicted his lovely 
Madonna and Child in a trellised arbor 
covered with roses. As the tourists looked 
at the exquisite work, an Italian guide 
discoursed upon the value of the silver, 
and offered a magnifying glass with which 
to observe the delicate lines of the draw- 
ing, talking volubly, and uttering, ecstat- 
ically, ‘*Bellol’’ and “Bellissimo!” as he 
fell into theatrical poses of admiration. At 
the same time an Italian lady was telling 
her friends, in an undertone, the charming 
anecdote of Finiguerra and the laundress, 

The artist, it seems, in mastering the 
new and difficult art of engraving upon 
metal, had acquired a singularly keen eye 
and delicate touch; and he also possessed 
a number of very fine and sharp instru- 
ments, which he used in his work. 

Being a kindly man, he sometimes 
placed both his sure hand and his fine 
tools at the service of his friends and 
neighbors, in performing for them some 
of the simpler operations of surgery, until 
he acquired quite a reputation for his 
skill in doctoring their hurts. 

One day a poor laundress, who had been 
washing clothes, in wringing out a gar- 
ment in which a needle had been careless- 
ly left, ran it deeply into ber hand; worse 
yet, it broke off in the wound, and a part 
remained embedded in the flesh. She was 
in much pain, and on her way back from 
the stream where she had been washing, 
she stopped at the house of the artist, and 
was admitted. 

Entering his studio, sbe hastily set down 
her wet and heavy bundle, and held out 





“Pride Goeth 
Before a Fall.’’ 


Some proud people think 
they have strong constita- 
tions, and ridicule the idea 
of disease. Such people 
neglect their health, let the 
blood run down, and their 
stomach, kidneys and liver 


become deranged. 

Don’t be foolish about your health: 
Use Hood’s Sarsaparilla and you will 
prevent the fall and save your pride. 

Scrofulous Hip Disease —“ My boy 
Willie had scrofulous hip disease from a 
baby. Abscesses developed. Months at 
the hospital, with best treatment, did no 
good. They said he would never walk 
again. He was helpless and wasted away 
to nothing but skin and bone. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla had helped me, and I gave it 
to him. Imagine my delight at a wonder- 
ful change. Abscesses all healed, crutches 
thrown away. He is now tall and stout, 
perfectly well and the thanks are all due 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Other mothers with 
crippled children should know this.” Maus. 
Emma V. Durr, Walpole, Mass. 

Nervousness—“I was weak, nervous 
and very delicate, staggered in attempting 
to walk. Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Hood’s 
Pills made me well. feel like another 
foo gi Mrs. Lizzre SHERBERT, Conduit 

treet, Ext., Annapolis, Md. 

Dyspe —“ We all use Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. it cured my brother-in-law an 
myself of dyspepsia. I owe my life to it, 
M. H. Kirk, 607 Franklin St., Philadelphia. 












Never Disappoints 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills, the non-irritating 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsa, 
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—— 
the injured hand, begging his assistance. 
Finiguerra left his work to help her, and, 
after long and delicate manipulation, ex- 
tracted the broken needle. The woman 
thanked bim and turned to go, lifting her 
pundle from its resting-place. 

Then he saw that she had set it upon 
one of his engravings. Like all others at 
that time, it was a plate of engraved 
metal, complete ia itself, and regarded as 
a single and sufficient picture, exactly as 
if it had been a painting. 

But, as the damp bundle was raised, the 
quick eye of Finiguerra saw that it had 
received an impression from the engraved 
picture beneath, and his quick mind 
seized at once the suggestion of the possi- 
bility of indefinite reproduction from a 
single original. So that from the kindness 
of a great artist to a poor washerwoman 
spraug the discovery which has placed the 
peautiful products of the engravers’ art 
within the reach of all of us to-day! 

Ss 


DEMORALIZING Ps PHILANTHROPY. 


A lady in the West is is blacking boots for 
charity. She goes about in street costume, 
carrying a shoe-brush and a box of black- 
ing, and has earned several hundred dol- 
lars during the past year. She generally 
gets more than a nickel for a shine. This 
is a picturesque proceeding, but what 
about the shoeblacks who lose their nick- 
els through this lady’s industry? Their 
incomes are small, but five cents to them 
means as much as five dollars to a rich 
man. It will seem to most people as if 
this lady shoeblack might have found 
some way of employing her energies which 
would not take away employment from 
those who need it. But, after all, she 
probably does not cause a very great loss 
to the knights of the brush. 

This philanthropist, however, is a sort 
of type. Among the various ways of 
“helping the poor’’ devised by eager bene- 
factors, there are several which, while 
they benefit the class unable to help them- 
selves, tend to take away work from the 
self-supporting. Those who wish to help 
their fellow-beings, should take particular 
care not to make this mistake. There are 
a great many helpless people who must be 
given food, clothing, and fuel, because 
they have no one to provide for them; 
there are others dependent upon relatives 
only partly able to support them. If the 
burden of these helpless classes were lift- 
ed from the workers, the latter would be 
less likely to become paupers themselves. 
There is not much danger of pauperizing 
any one by this sort of philanthropy. 
When a man’s burden is actually heavier 
than he can bear, he should be relieved of 
it, for the sake of society, that he may not 
break down and become a helpless burden 
himself, or shift his load to shoulders even 
less capable of bearing it. But when be- 
nevolent people do the work for which an 
ordinary wage-earner should be paid, or 
employ a bad workman instead of a good 
one, for the sake of helping him along, 
they cause a certain amount of demoral- 
ization. There is no benefit to society in 
paying @ man more than he is worth, or 
spending a thousand dollars to patch up a 
wreck, while a seaworthy vessel goes to 
pieces for want of a tenth of the money. 
And there is a great deal of that sort of 
thing in our present hit-or miss system of 
philanthropy, in which the care of the 
poor is everybody’s business and nobody’s 
business. — Washington Times. 
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BUSINESS WOMEN. 








In Chicago, at least three women are 
managers of large down-town buildings, 
and from the main office direct the many 
affairs and details connected with these 
great moneyed enterprises. Miss Emma 
S. Blood, who has charge of the Central 
Music Hall in State Street, looks after 
the leases of the offices in her building, 
and the repairs and decorations, and has 
in charge the superintendent and all 
employees in the building. 

Miss Marie Franciska Lennards, mana- 
ger of the Oxford, in La Salle Street, has 
wonderful success in renting offices. An 
expert accountant, Miss Lennards also 
occupies the place of clerk in the Jenner 
Medical College. Miss Mary Squires is 
manager of the La Moyne building. 

Last summer Mrs. Ida V. Worth, of 
Baltimore, sent to the authorities at Fort 
Henry a sample tent with the request 
that it be given a fair frial. She was 
met by a decided refusal at first, upon 
the ground that the United States Gov- 
ernment never awarded contracts to wom- 
en. But the woman tent maker was per- 
sistent, and finally succeeded in having 
the sample used, with the result that her 
tent was reported as the best submitted to 
the government, and she was awarded a 
contract for 400 shelter tents to be de- 
livered in seven days. Later the order 
was increased to 2,600, and 500 common 
tents were also made by Mrs. Worth for 
the use of the soldiers. To fill these con- 
tracts it was found necessary to work on 
Sunday, and permission was secured from 
the Mayor of Baltimore. The house in 
which the work was done was, singularly 





enough, the old-time mansion, 840 East 
Pratt Street, in which was shed the first 
blood of the Baltimore riots in the late 
Civil War. 





HER HUSBAND'S INITIALS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

From the jungles of Central India, where 
Iam at present cycling, | would like to 
add mine to the small concert of voices 
that have spoken in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL in favor of Mrs. ‘Jane Brown Smith”’ 
not calling herself Mrs. John Smith. Hav- 
ing been for some years a constant travel- 
ler, I have also been a martyr to the 
usual, I wish I might say old-fashioned, 
“Mrs. John Smith” title. Each arriving 
foreign mail brings a batch of letters and 
papers addressed both to Mrs. F. B. W. 
and Mrs. W. H. W., which often prove to 
be the despair of bankers and postmasters, 
whose duty it is to forward our mail. Those 
I correspond with in a business or literary 
way know me only as Mrs. F. B. W., while 
friends and relatives would never think of 
shocking me by addressing letters other- 
wise than with my husband’s initials. 

When in New York, two years ago, while 
ordering a plate engraved with my own 
name, which unfortunately is Fanny, not 
Frances, I was amused to have a clerk of 
the firm instruct me in the matter of 
‘good form.”’ As I was writing the name 
to be engraved, he remarked: ‘'It is usual, 
madame, for married ladies to use their 
husband’s initials.’’ I cite personal expe- 
riences, which will doubtless recall similar 
ones to the minds of many of your readers. 

These naive suggestions on the part of 
clerks in shops would, in time, be obvi- 
ated, would married women but use their 
own names on their visiting cards. They 
would offend the canons of ‘good form,” 
itis true, and doubtless arouse a chorus 
of remonstrant voices among their un- 
thinking friends, but a little courage 
would enable a sensible woman to bear up 
against these obstacles. Certainly, no 
fairly broad-minded man can ask his wife 
to adopt his initials as well as his name. 

It is the battle against the ‘‘usual,” 
when it defies common-sense, which must 
be waged in regard to small as well as 
great things, if we women are to advance, 
as we should, towards ever higher goals; 
and the sooner ‘‘Mrs. John Smith’’ is 
relegated to the rear guard with ‘‘Mrs. 
General’”’ and ‘‘Mrs. Doctor Smith,’’ the 
better. 

Regarding the question of girls’ names, 
which has also been discussed in your 
columns, I would like to add a word. 
While the foolishness of giving such nur- 
sery names as Kittie, Nannie, Mamie, etc., 
to our daughters is obvious, I would also 
suggest that, in most cases, a middle name 
is superfluous. Take Anna Maria Jones 
or Edith Babbington Jones, for instance. 
Edith or Anna Jones is much more to the 
point on a college catalogue, and should 
Edith or Anna later marry Mr. Brown, she 
is likely of her own accord to drop either 
the Maria or the Babbington. 

Fanny BuLLock WORKMAN. 

Mahoba, India. 
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AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

Under the peculiar law of this Common- 
wealth, husband and wife cannot contract 
with each other, and the one cannot main- 
tain a suit at law against the other for 
moneys or other damages arising out of 
contract or tort. 

But I have always maintained the law 
to be, that where husband and wife have 
business dealings together there must be 
a remedy for the wife to obtain her rights, 
and though I have met with great opposi- 
tion in this view of the law, the Supreme 
Judicial Court of the Commonwealth has, 
on April 7th of this year, determined that 
the wife can maintain a bill in equity 
against her husband to recover money ob- 
tained from her by him by fraud, coercion, 
or other improper means. This was in 
the case of Frankel vs. Frankel, where the 
wife gave her husband money to deposit 
in the bank for her, but he appropriated 
it. While, of course, no criminal action 
can be enforced for the misappropriation, 
the court holds that the wife can maintain 
her suit, and ordered the money returned. 

In its opinion, the court says: “... 
Indeed it would be strange if, in the mat- 
ter of equitable remedies, the rights of 
married women had been restricted, when 
in other respects they have been so much 
enlarged.’’ This decision settles a long- 
disputed point in Massachusetts, and is of 
the greatest importance to women. 

I therefore take the liberty to call atten- 
tion to it through your valuable JoURNAL. 

ALICE PARKER LESSER, 
Counsellor at Law. 
—=> oo 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. 


Massachusetts 








The School Suffrage 


Association announces to the Leagues 
and Clubs of Massachusetts interested in 
educational work that a number of pam- 
phlets are obtainable for free distribution. 
They include: 





A Neglected Duty of the Women of 


Massachusetts, by Geo. Pellew. 

The Opportunity and Obligation of 
Women in School Suffrage, by A. D. Mayo. 

Brief History of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association, by Eva Chan- 
ning and others. 

Those desiring to take advantage of 
this offer will please write, stating amount 
of literature desired, and whether it shall 
be sent by express or will be called for at 
Office Woman's JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, 
Boston. Address all communications to 
Miss A. M. Whiting, 11 Washington Street, 
Newton, Mass. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUFFRAGE SPRING COMING IN CON- 
NECTICOT. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In addition to the details of the recent 
work of the woman suffragists in Hartford 
and Connecticut, which Mrs, Truesdell 
has so well given, perhaps you would like 
some general observations by a masculine 
friend on the progress of the cause in this 
part of the field. 

The Connecticut State Convention, the 
two hearings before our Legislative Com- 
mittee in behalf of the bills for municipal 
suffrage and suffrage for women tax- 
payers, and the spring elections for school 
committee, in which women are allowed 
to vote, have all taken place. Outwardly, 
it must be confessed, the results are not 
very encouraging. The State Convention, 
though, presented a most attractive pro- 
gramme of speakers and subjects, and, as 
an entertainment, was vastly more inter 
esting than vine-tenths of our high-priced 
lectures and plays. But it was only mod- 
erately well attended. There is little 
probability that the suffrage bills will 
pass our Legislature or be favorably re- 
ported, The two ladies recommended for 
school officers to the two political parties 
in Hartford, were unexceptional in ability 
and character, but were not put by either 
of them on their list of candidates; and 
the number of women who used such 
voting privileges as the State allows was 
small, 

Yet, to an observer who, like myself, has 
not happened to be at home during a can- 
vass for several years before the present 
spring, the progress which has been made 
is very striking, and the underlying en- 
couragements are very great, 

First as regards the sentiment of the 
general community, or what may be 
called the ‘‘social atmosphere”? which sur- 
rounds the suffrage cause—this has won- 
derfully improved, and, as in the physical 
world, it was not so much the changes of 
the solid earth, the altered condition of 
its valleys, hills, and rocks, which pre- 
pared the way geologically for the incom- 
ing of man and civilization, but the puri- 
fying of its air, the lifting away of its 
fogs, and the freeing of it from malarias, 
which did the work; so in the political 
world it is this new atmosphere it has de- 
veloped, which means more for the incom- 
ing of woman and her civilization than 
any change of laws and customs alone 
possibly could. The old odium which at- 
tached to her movement has almost en- 
tirely disappeared. When the delegation 
of women in Hartford went to the Demo- 
cratic caucus to ask that the names of 
Mrs. Bacon and Mrs. Hillyer be placed on 
their list of candidates, though the request 
was not granted, yet on their entrance the 
chairman and the whole assembly rose up 
as a token of their respect. At the polls 
I heard again and again the opinion ex- 
pressed by men, in one case by a gentle- 
man nominee himself, that ‘‘the women 
were best fitted for school committees,” 
and that ‘tthe schools would be better off 
if all of them were in charge of women.” 
The hearing at the State House in the 
large Representatives’ Hall was crowded 
with citizens of the highest standing, in- 
cluding Senator Howley; and when one of 
our city newspapers, the Courant, advised 
the Legislative Committee ‘not to waste 
any more time listening to woman suffra- 
gists,’’ the Hartford Post, a staunch Re- 
publican paper, came out voluntarily the 
next day with a most vigorous editorial, 
defending not only the right of women to 
such a hearing, but its wisdom and good 
policy, against the counsel of its ‘‘dys- 
peptic’ neighbor. 

As a preparation for actual results these 
facts are full of significance. They indi- 
cate that men are getting over being 
shocked at the idea of women’s voting, 
and are becoming familiar with it and 
reconciled to it. It is a kind of prepara- 
tion that nature often makes before her 
great actual changes when her winter ice 
is to be melted. The temperature rises up 
from zero degree after degree till 32 de- 
grees is reached, and still it is ice with 
not a sign outwardly of relaxing, but that 
with the rise of only one degree more and 
with no intermediate stage, its rigors all 
disappear, and it is limpid, flowing water 
endowed with a wholly different set of 
qualities. Landing from our little yacht 
on the shore of the St. Lawrence River 
one summer evening to get a supply of 
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| 
milk, my daughter and I lingered a while 


to talk with the farmer’s wife about the 
mighty stream which flowed past her 
door. 

“It looks very different in winter,” she 
said, ‘“‘from what it does now, and some- 
times, even when the snow has all melted 
on shore and spring come, it seems as if 
the ice would never go. But when the 
change does come, it is apt to be mighty 
sudden. Why, one day last spring, my 
daughter walked over it to that island 
yonder, two miles, not getting back till 
after dark, and the next morning, when 
we looked out, there wasn’t anything but 
floating ice to be seen in the whole river.” 

The melting of Connecticut's political 
ice, and the change of its suffrage stream 
from the frost that a woman can only walk 
over, to the freedom in which she can 
row and sail and swim, may not be quite 
so sudden as this, but the same spring-like 
agencies are at work with it; and though 
now the old winter crust which wiil only 
tolerate her on its surface may stretch 
outwardly from shore to shore, the bright 
morning shall surely come when the one 
needed melting degree will have been 
passed, and when, in place of a solitary 
woman here and there going between her 
home and the polls, we shall see the whole 
vast stream of woman voters sweeping by, 
eager and free, and bearing on its bosom, 
as the St. Lawrence does, a wealth of 
interest that in its present bonds are only 
locked up and held back. 

Joun C, KIMBALL. 


, 





AWAKENING IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Miss Belle Kearney writes: ‘‘The enclosed 
is one of many letters that came to me 
after the call was issued for the Conven- 
tion of the Mississippi W. 5S. A., recently 
held in Clarksdale.” 

My Dear Miss Kearney: It is good to 
koow that at all points of the compass, in 
this State, there are hearts vibrating to 
the touch of the current at Clarksdale. In 
the backwoods of Southern Mississippi, 
I, a woman obscure but wide awake to 
the living issues that confront you, bend 
my knees in supplication for your success. 

But for a sore and recent bereavement 
in the death of my beloved father, I would 
have gone to your meeting. He encour- 
aged me to think and write for your holy 
cause, which I have done since my early 
girlhood. I was educated at a convent of 








the Sacred Heart, and left there with high | 


hopes of becoming a social and literary 
light. My ambition was changed to a 
struggle to manage my plantation. I own 
and pay taxes for over two thousand acres 
of land. I do the work, not of @ man, but 
of several men. I find, in my civil life, 
the same disposition to overreach me in 
business as if | was a man,and I must 
employ a man’s discretion to protect my 
interests, and yet | have no voice in fram. 
ing laws that control my liberty and life 
and property. May heaven prosper you 
to effect the evolution that is pending. 
Justice and love and mercy are the bright 
spirits that attend you, and how can you 
fail? 

With all the sympathy of my heart, I 
am, in the cause of woman suffrage, your 
faithful sister, 
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CANADA. 


In three provinces of our Dominion, the 
leaders of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union are agitating for the extension 
of the ballot to women, says the Christian 
Endeavor Herald of Toronto. In British 
Columbia, at the last session of the Leg- 
islature, the second reading of the bill was 
being voted upon, when one member 
thought he was voting on the previous 
question and voted against the bill, al- 
though he meant to vote for it. But for 
this mistake the vote would have been a 
tie, and, as the speaker was in favor, the 
bill would have carried. The New Bruns- 
wick Legislature is to receive petitions on 
the question at the next session. In On- 
tario the campaign is just being organ- 
ized, and petition forms are to be circu- 
lated for signature. Itis hoped that the 
young people’s societies will codperate in 
pushing the campaign, and educate them- 
selves in this important question, for we 
believe that placing the ballot in the 
hands of the women will do much to has- 
ten the time for the ‘‘coming of our Lord 
in custom and in law.” 

(Other State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 
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BY MAIL. Free Course at 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


is the only regular co-educational medicel 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society 


Will commence its next regular course >f lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kutland St., on 


Wednesday, Uct. 4, 1899. 
For turther information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 








OFFICK AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENK aL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave 
and 2ist St 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-hal months. 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments, 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLARA MAR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 2188 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD ToNxet 


Union Station, Causeway el. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, ewe and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, #.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.46, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 
3.00, 7.30 P.M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through ve kets to all points West are on 

le Rh. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

November 14, yt 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
etree and new map, sent free. Address 

. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBON ETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 








7.30 P.M, 
*1.10, 2.00, 
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NEW ZEALAND WOMEN. 

M. H. Sievwright, of Gisborne, corre- 
sponding secretary of the New Zealand 
Women’s National Council, writes an in- 
teresting letter which was read at the 
recent National Suffrage Convention at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. She says: 

By the Electoral Act coming into force 
on Sept. 19, 1893, Parliamentary Suffrage 
was granted to the women of New Zea-_ 
land. 

The total number of women who regis- 
tered was 109,461 out of an estimated 
female population of 139,915. Of these, 
90,290 actually recorded their votes. The 
Official Year Book remarks: 

A feature of the election was the order- 
liness and sobriety of the people. Women 
were in no way molested. In many places 
canvassing was carried on by women 
electors with considerable energy. 

Women’s Franchise Leagues already 
formed throughout the Colony became | 
‘“‘Women’s Institutes,’’ ‘Women’s Politi- | 
cal Leagues,”’ ‘‘Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions,” ‘‘Democratic Unions,” etc., and | 
many new societies were formed with 
platforms more or less recognizing the 
disabilities of women under existing law. 
Now was Mrs. Sheppard’s opportunity, 
and sbe, who had done more than any 
other New Zealand woman to win for her | 
sisters the indispensable vote, exerted her — 
influence and devoted her time towards | 
the formation of a National Council. Her 
efforts were crowned with success, and in 
April, 1896, the first congress of enfran- | 
chised women in the world was convened 
at Christ Church, and constituted itself 
the ‘‘National Council of the Women of | 
New Zealand.’ Ladies read papers on 
many subjects, social and political; on 
the ‘National Council of Women,” ‘‘Mar- 
riage and Divorce,” ‘The New Woman,” 
“‘Esonomic Independence of Married 
Women,” “The Problem of Purity,”’ etc. 

Reviewers as a rule were favorably im- 
pressed; but the paper on the ‘Economic 
Independence of Married Women”’ called 
forth much adverse criticism from the | 
press, and a voluminous correspondence | 
in the leading Liberal Christ Church pa- 
per, which kindly and courteously set | 
aside ample space for discussion. 

The General (triennial) Parliamentary | 
Election took place the following Septem- 
ber. On the effects of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, the Sydney Bulletin at 
this time says: 

When the great aggregate woman first 
took a hand in Maoriland politics, the | 
consequence was so wholly unlike what | 
was generally expected that it was com- 
monly set down as a remarkable excep- 
tion to an otherwise reliable rule. .The 
repetition of the same experience in South 
Australia creates a doubt whether the. 
exception is not really the rule, and the 
alleged rule itself a delusion, For many 


years it has been the custom to regard 
woman as the buttress of conservatism | 


and the main support of priestcraft—as a | 
being whose irruption into politics would | 
mean retrogression, Toryism, the re-es- | 
tablishment of clerical influence in educa- | 
tional matters, and a general going back 
to the old ideals. Woman, it was sup- 
posed, was several centuries behind man 
in a political sense; and accordingly, when 
John Hall, the narrowest and most hide- 
bound Tory of his country and generation, 
first seriously advocated the female suf- 
frage in Maoriland, he did it with the con- 
viction that the woman vote would help 
him to get back to his own ideals, which 
were those of the Middle Ages or there- | 
abouts. Now the new order of things has 
had two separate trials in two widely 
removed provinces, and thus far the re- | 


sult has proved either that woman is not | 
so far behind as was supposed, or else 
that man is not so far advanced as he has 
declared himself on his own unsupported | 
authority to be. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, the woman vote, both in Maori- , 
land and South Australia, has gone quite 
as solidly for the democratic cause as that 
of the male voter, and there has been no 
retrogression, no upheaval of the clerical 
influence, and none of the other things 
that were confidently anticipated. 

Making allowance for strong party feel- 
ing where reference is made to Sir John | 
Hall (Conservative) the above is true. In | 
1897, owing to a misunderstanding, the | 
National Council of Women, which had | 
been invited to meet in Wellington, again 
assembled in Christ Church. On both 
occasions the use of the old Provincial | 
Council Chamber was granted, and the 
wzsthetic effect of the fine Gothic Hall, 
with its stained glass windows shedding 
“a dim religious light,’’ added to the 
dignity of the proceedings. 

By this time men seemed to have real- 
ized that ‘‘Emancipation” was the goal of | 
the Colony’s women, and the discovery | 


| busy Zeitgeist is‘evolved. 


| than those usually accorded her. 


| has. 


|; ment. 


was not one of unmixed pleasure or self- 
congratulation. Each new proposal—just 
as in the case of the franchise—is to shake 
society to its foundations. Each new 
proposal, ripened to Statute Law, pro- 
duces but little outward disturbance, 
while, calmly and silently, the web of the 
Even the hated 
doctrine of economic independence has 
been on two occasions distinctly recog- 


nized. 
1. In coéperative public works instituted 


| for the benefit of the unemployed, the 


Government officer is instructed to remit 
one-half of the pay direct to the wives of 
the men. 

2. Ip a municipal reform act of last ses- 
sion it is enacted that, in every case where 
the husband is entitled to a vote by virtue 
of the residential qualification, the wife 
also has a vote, and vice versa. 

Again, though we were told by the 
leader of the opposition and many others 
that the sin of adultery was one thing in 
a man and quite another in a woman, the 
divorce law of last session grants equality. 
Last year Mr. Taylor introduced a short 
bill to remove all disabilities, ‘‘which at 
present hinder women from sitting as 
members of either House of the Legisla- 
ture, or from being elected or appointed 
to any public office or position in the Col- 
ony,’’ and this passed its second reading. 

In 1898 our National Council met in 
Wellington. We were refused the use of 


| either House of the Legislature, but the 


Premier took the responsibility of offering 
the room known as “Bellamy’s” in the 
Parliamentary Buildings. Here was held 
a very successful meeting, and this year it 
is hoped the same may be said of it in 
Auckland, It is intended then to affiliate 
with the International Council of Women. 

In the light of present-day experience, 
it is curious to remember how both parties 
in the New Zealand House of Representa- 
tives considered it a dead certainty that 
woman's vote would be conservative, and 
how each party shunted the responsibility 
of universal suffrage on the other. Wo- 
man’s influence has turned out to be all 
in the direction of progress. Thus the 
prejudices of the Conservative are fostered 
against woman’s having any further rights 
The 
higher spiritual, humanitarian, altruistic 
instincts of the more educated and cul- 
tured women have brought them into col- 
lision with the mere party politician; and 
while obliged, in some cases, to support 
the so-called party of progress, a new 
party—more democratic in its every aim— 
known at present as the ‘‘Left Wing,’’ has 
come into existence, and bids fair to be 
also the woman’s party and the party of 
the future. Societies watch the attitude 
of members, and keep them up to the 
mark by means of resolutions, votes of 
thanks, censure, etc. 

William Pember Reeves, Agent General 


| for New Zealand, thus sums up the suc- 


cess of the whole movement: 


At present this most venturesome of re- 
forms has been more noteworthy for what 
it has not brought about than for what it 
It has not unsexed women, broken 
up existing political parties, or brought 
about family discord or domestic negli- 
gence. It has not stamped out the liquor 
traffic, though it has strengthened the 
party of prohibition. Nor has it inter- 
fered with the institution of marriage, 
though it may presently bring about some 
amendment of the divorce laws (has al- 
ready done so). Secular education stands 


| as strongly as ever, and the ladies are not 


yet clamoring to be admitted to Parlia- 
(Alas! Mr. Reeves had not yet 


| heard of last year’s achievement.) On the 
| other hand, they use their votes eagerly, 


are taking a real and increasing interest in 


| public affairs, and are likely to influence 


certain branches of legislation increas- 
ingly. 

One aflirmative lesson, at least, New 
Zealand’s enfranchised women are gradu- 


ally learning, viz.: that only when woman 


is economically, socially, and morally a 


free and independent being can humanity 
evolve to the divine, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


In Iceland men and women are in every 
respect political equals. The nation, which 
numbers about 70,000 people, is governed 


| by representatives elected by men and 


women together. 

A bill bas been introduced in the New 
York Legislature by Senator Ahearn, 
which ought to pass. It proposes to al- 
low the children of destitute widows to 
remain in their custody, and to pay them 
the same allowance for their support as 


would have been pad to an institution. 
Another bill proposes to establish a State 
industrial training schvol of girls living 
in the tenement-house districts. 

The Associated Alumnw of Trained 
Nurses of the United States and Canada 
have been holding a three days’ conven- 
tion in New York City this week. There 
were upward of 200 nurses, representing 
over a score of the best hospitals in 
America and Canada, present. The nurses 
were welcomed in an address by Mrs. 
Winthrop Cowden. Mrs. Hunter Robb, of 
Cleveland, president of the Association, 
made a speech, in which she told of the 
many lessons learned during the war with 
Spain. She stated that the organization 
now had a membership of 2,500 trained 
nurses, and that it included the alumpz 
associations of 26 of the best institutions 
in the country, with a number of other 
applications. The Association is ‘‘father- 
ing” a bill in Congress, which has received 
a majurity of votes in the House, but did 
not get the votes in the Senate, providing 
for the organization of an emergency 
corps of trained nurses during peace 
times, and for examinations that will test 
the education, training, skill, physical fit- 
ness, and morality of the nurses, so that 
the army shall be provided with the best 
nurses. 











THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The elaborate pro- 
duction of ‘Cumberland ‘61,” at the 
Castle Square Theatre, has proved so suc- 
cessful that it will be continued as the 
attraction for the coming week, in order 
to afford opportunities to many disap- 
pointed applicants. The members of the 
stuck company have all been seen to 
excellent advantage in this production, 
and the realistic scene showing the burn- 
ing bridge has been applauded to the 
echo at every performance. Hoyt’s laugh- 
able play, *‘A Temperance Town,” is in 
preparation to follow. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 
New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
May +, 3.30 P.M. Discussion Committee. Ques- 


tion: “Should women work for money unless 
compelled to by necessity’”’ 

















Bonbons 


60 Cents 
Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 
lade, Mavonnaise 
Salad Dress- 
ing - 
At Reasonable Prices 


made 
from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 
76 White Street 


East Boston ’ 
Orders by mail promptly attended to 


Candies 


30 Cents 














The Celebrated Hrnold 


| Specialties. 
The Gertrude Skirts 


For Infants. 








Also 


Night Drawers 


-. For ehildren from 2 to 8 years. 
Miss C. Bates, 29 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS 








Catalogue Free. 





Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 
359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 
BOSTON. 

(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER, 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 

OFFICE HOURS, 91—1, and 4—5. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALSY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 











JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Picturesque Building Lots at 
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OAKHURST: 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It ig 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 


which Mr. Hicks is President, is now 


laying tracks between Needham and 


the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 
suburban neighborhood for intelligent, 


We are building a 
refined, and progressive citizens who 


can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


Civit ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


5601 Tremont Building, Boston. 








NEW BOOKS. 


TAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By EpwarpD Everett HAs, D.D. With 
many Portraits and Other L[llustrations, 
8vo, $3.00. 

A delightful book of reminiscences of 
Lowell, and of the interesting friends who 
surrounded him. Dr. Hale was in college 
with Lowell, and they were intimate 
friends. He writes of Lowell with sincere 
admiration, and in that very interesting 
style which makes Dr. Hale’s stories so 
fascinating. The book will heighten es- 
teem for Lowell, and can hardly fail of 
wide popularity. 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD 
By Joun Fiske. 16mo, $1.00, 

This book discusses, in Mr. Fiske’s 
large and luminous way, the mystery of 
evil, the cosmic roots of love and self- 
sacrifice, avd the everlasting reality of 
religion, It falls in the same group with 
his “Idea of God” and ‘Destiny of Man,” 
which have been an inspiration and a 
source of strength and light to a multi- 
tude of readers. 


CAMBRIDGE MILTON 


Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
John Milton. Cambridge Edition. 
Edited by Witti1aAm VAuGHN Moopy. 
With admirable Introductions to the 
longer poems, Notes, Translations of 
Milton’s Latin Poems, Indexes to titles 
and first lines, and a_ Biographical 
Sketch. With a fine portrait and an 
engraved title page containing a vignette 
of Milton’s home. Large crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 

One of the best of all the volumes in the 
Cambridge Edition, and beyond compari- 
son the best single-volume edition of Mil- 
ton ever published. 


LETTERS OF THOMAS CAR- 
LYLE TO HIS YOUNGEST 
SISTER 


Edited with an Introduction, by CHARLES 
T. CopELAND, Lecturer on English Lit- 
erature in Harvard University. With 
Portraits and Other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

These letters to Carlyle’s sister who lived 
in Canada, date from 1832 to 1890. Mr. 





Copeland has strung them on a slender 
thread of biography, and, as the London | 
Academy says, ‘thas done his work ex- 
tremely well.” The letters show the 
tenderer and more attractive side of Car- 
lyle’s character. 


| 
A TENT OF GRACE 


A Novel. By ApEtiInA C, Lust. 12mo, 

$1.50 

This story of German vi lage life in the 
middle of this century revolves about the 
gulf of race distinctions, notably the deep 
gulf between the Christian and the Jew. 
The heroine is a beautiful Jewess, loved 
alike by Jew and Christian; and the 
struggle in her mind between the domi- 
nant power of her religious traditions and 
the force of her affection is depicted with 
great dramatic skill. 


THE LADDER OF FORTUNE 


By FRrANcES CouRTENAY BAYLOR, au- 
thor of ‘‘Claudia Hyde,” etc. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 

A story of wealth which the possessor 
does not know how to use; of struggle to 
gain a footing in good society; of Western 
America and Paris—told with the skill of | 


j 


a@ practised novelist. | 


THRONE MAKERS 


| 
By WILLIAM R, THAYER, author of ‘*The | 
| 
| 











Dawn of Italian Independence,” etc. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

The “throne makers’ are Bismarck, 
Napoleon III., Kossuth, and Garibaldi. | 
Papers are also devoted to Carlyle, Tin- | 
toret, Giordano Bruno, and Bryant. All | 
of these eight papers are marked by a fine 
historic and critical sense, which lifts | 
them quite above the average of their class. 








Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


FIBER RUGS 


—AND— 


Art Squares. 


Just the right thing for 


Cottages and 
Summer Furnishings. 





No Nap. No Lint. No Dust. 
Absolutely Odorless. 





They do not break or splinter, and can be 
cleansed or washed. 


Exclusive Designs and Colorings 


Not obtainable in other goods. We COR- 
DIALLY INVITE INSPECTION. 


SIZES: 
Gx9 ft......... $5.50 to $7.50 
7.6x10.6 ft..... 7.50 to 10.00 
9x12 ft........ 9.00 to 12.00 
4x7 ft., Sofa Size. 3.00to 4.50 
Rugs and Mats.. 50c. to 2.50 


200 Patterns 


FIBER CARPET 


Special designs and colors. 
Yard wide 37 '2¢ to 6Oc* 
PLAIN FILLING, STAIR CARPET, 
PORTIERES, PILLOWS, &c., &c. 


Hodges Fiber Carpet Co., 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 
Wholesale and Retail, 


5O Essex St. (00. Cliauucy), 
BOSTON. 














READY TO WEAR 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 


= 
MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to many 
women, as it gives them a waist with 


| handmade buttonholes, perfect sewing, 


and in ashape that cannot be surpassed, 
without the discouraging feature of wait- 
ing four or five weeks for them. 


FOR SALE. 


A pleasant House in Dorchester, No. 46 
Sawyer Avenue. On elevated ground, with 
fine view of the harbor. House has 11 rooms, 
laundry, furnace, all improvements. Good 
neighborhood. Lot contains 8945 square feet, 
in grass and trees. 

Will be sold on easy terms. 

HOLBROOK & CO., 
12 Postoffice Square, Boston. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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